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Notes of the Week 


() UR satisfaction in the agreement arrived at with 


the Irish insurgents is tempered by realisation ot 

the fact that, while it disposes of the English 
difficulty in Ireland, and the Irish difficulty in England, 
it leaves unsolved the real source of the whole trouble 
—the Irish difficulty in Ireland. That remains. But 
we should be both ungrateful and unjust if we withheld 
our tribute to the patience, the ingenuity, the earnest- 
ness, the good temper and the good will that have made 
a settlement possible. 


Settlement, however, is not quite the word for it. It 
is an abandonment by Southern Ireland of the very 
claims on which she has repeatedly asserted her refusal 
to compromise. Naturally, if a surrender can be called 
a settlement, this is a settlement. The public, however, 
must not jump hastily to the conclusion that the 
masterly document which forms the basis of that settle- 
ment was drawn up hurriedly in the still watches of the 
night. The whole thing was nicely timed. A new pro- 
posal had to be submitted to Sir James Craig on Tues- 
day morning. Let it not be thought for an instant that 
Sir James Craig was taken by surprise. He could have 
learned the gist of these new proposals from our 
columns last week, if he had not already learned them 
from the lips of Mr. Lloyd George. The factor which 
no one could gauge in the situation was that the 
insurgents were willing so completely to give way, and 
we congratulate them. Their tactics throughout have 
been a model of diplomacy. 


There can be no doubt that the use of the inspired 
phrase ‘‘ an Irish Free State” did more to induce Sinn 
Fein’s acceptance than anything else. Who was 
responsible for it? We are informed that it happened 
in this way. When the final draft of the document was 
being prepared Mr. Lloyd George asked what ‘Republic’ 
was in the Gaelic language. As Gaelic pro- 
vides, apparently, no other means of rendering the idea 


but ‘‘ Free State,” the suggestion was adopted with the 
utmost enthusiasm by all parties concerned. The 
stumbling block afforded by the Gaelic language to the 
rendering of the idea for which Sinn Fein was willing 
to die saved the whole situation. It is a happy thought. 


The document known as the ‘‘Articles of Agreement” 
is a masterpiece of juristic dexterity. It represents the 
refinements of the draftsman’s art in its most admirable 
form. It is from this point of view chiefly that the 
document should be regarded. To so fine a point have 
the niceties of language been sharpened that the 
susceptibilities, even of the most sensitive, have been 
overcome. Consider, for instance, the formula of 
allegiance. An oath of fealty will be taken by the Irish 
Members of Parliament not, as at first blush would 
appear, to the King as King, but to the King “in 
virtue of the common citizenship of Ireland with Great 
Britain and her adherence to, and Membership of, the 
Group of Nations forming the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” It is not too much to say that it is to the 
exquisite choice of words, rather than to the actual 
provisions of the instrument, that we owe the under- 
standing between Sinn Fein and ourselves. 


Perhaps the most significant of all masterly phrases 
which are set in the ‘‘ Articles of Agreement ” like the 
gems in a mosaic, is one which has become familiar, 
but which is now endowed with official force for the 
first time in our political history. There is no longer 
an ‘‘ Empire,” but the family of peoples, of which we 
are the principal member, is henceforth to be styled 
‘*the Community of Nations known as the British 
Empire.” The repercussion of this new definition of 
our place and position in the world will resound 
throughout the five continents. As is usual with 
supremely important facts, the recognition in an official 
document of the new status we propose to occupy has 
not called for so much as a reference in the public Press. 


In a leading article we canvass the possibilities of 
Sir James Craig’s acceptance on behalf of Ulster of the 
proposed arrangement. He has already stated that 
‘* it now appears to me that peace may possibly be in 
sight.” There would therefore seem every prospect of 
Ulster’s consent. So completely have her interests 
been safeguarded that she will have every temptation to 
identify herself with the Agreement. Not the least of 
the influences impelling her in this direction is the fact, 
which was revealed in our columns a fortnight back, 
that Mr. Bonar Law had been closely identified with the 
principles of settlement now embodied in the famous 
document. Sir James Craig himself did not leave Eng- 
land without the knowledge that the alternative pro- 
posals to the All-Ireland solution, now comprised in the 
Articles of Agreement, would be submitted to Sinn Fein 
after he had signified his refusal of the earlier proposi- 
tion. His speech to the Ulster Parliament last week 
was, as we said, the ‘‘ seizing of an opportunity of 
publicly turning down the All-Ireland proposals with all 
th scorn that. they sperit,’..and we added that ‘‘ now 
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Waiting on Japan to make up her mind, that is, for 
the Yamagata junta to say what she will or will not do, 
the members of the Washington Conference have been 
enjoying a holiday. During this interval all sorts of 
fine things are being said in the Press, particularly by 
the special correspondents, about a three-Power or 
even a four-Power pact, or at worst a ‘‘ Gentlemen’s 
Agreement,’’ whatever that may mean, as the result 
of the Conference. In his speech inaugurating the 
present session of Congress President Harding on 
Tuesday went no farther than to say: ‘* A most gratify- 
ing world accomplishment is not improbable.’’ More 
profitable perhaps is it to turn to his statement that it 
was the duty of America to give help to the nations 
most cruelly stricken in the war, and to do all she could 
to improve the economic situation of the world, since 
the ‘‘ commerce and international exchanges in trade 
which marked America’s high tide of fortunate advance 
are possible only when the nations of all the continents 
are restored to stable order and normal relationship.”’ 
But it is doubtful whether any special help was implied 
when he went on to ask that authority should be given 
to his Administration to fund and settle the Allied debts 
to the United States. No beau geste is here! 


On Tuesday M. Briand, on his return to Paris from 
Washington, obtained by large majorities what was 
equivalent to a vote of confidence in the Senate and the 
Chamber; but his speeches in both legislatures were 
characterised by a significant silence with regard to the 
doings of the Washington Conference. Like many 
other people, he is obviously quite uncertain what value, 
if any, is to be attached to that Conference. This 
appears to be the meaning of his statement that a full 
debate on the subject could take place usefully only 
after the termination of the sessions of the Conference. 
With respect to the accord made by France with 
Mustafa Kemal and the Angora Assembly, he sug- 
gested that any immediate public discussion of it was 
unwise in view of the fact that a ‘‘ friendly and cor- 
dial ’’ exchange of opinions and ideas was going on 
among the Allies most interested in a settlement of 
Near East affairs. It is common knowledge that 
proposals for a meeting of representatives of Britain, 
France, and Italy to consider the Angora pact in all its 
bearings have been put forward, and it is probable, we 
understand, that this meeting will take place next week. 
It cannot take place too soon, and we trust it will pave 
the way for that British settlement with the Turks 
_ which we have repeatedly urged. 


When the Reparations Commission was in Berlin the 
other day it bluntly reminded Germany that she must 
find the cash for the payments due to the Allies in 
January and February, but suggested that she might 
be able to borrow the money. At the end of last week 
Dr. Wirth, the Chancellor, adopted this suggestion by 
appointing a Credits Commission, consisting of the 
principal German bankers and industrialists, to advise 
him as to the steps to be taken to raise funds abroad to 
meet these payments. As everybody now knows, the 
visit to London of Dr. Rathenau is connected not only 
with the raising of a loan but with the whole question 
of reparations. We are glad to see that the proposal 
which we advocated two months ago of granting a 
moratorium to Germany is growing in favour, and 
there is some reason to believe that it is the solution 
of the question that most commends itself to our 
Government. It may be recalled that we coupled the 
suggestion of a moratorium with the condition that the 
finances of Germany should be put on a sound footing. 
The speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at Birm- 
ingham on Monday showed how essential this condi- 
tion is, for he pointed out that the German Government 
is unnecessarily spending large sums on a bread sub- 
sidy and on railway expenditure, the total for last 
quarter amounting to about fifteen millions sterling. 


The riots in Vienna last week not only testified to 
the general unrest in Austria but were symptomatic of 
conditions that prevail throughout Europe, for the 
question at the bottom of them was economic. So far 
little has been done to carry out the relief credits scheme 
promised by the Entente Powers to Austria, and dis- 
tress is very great in that country. On the other hand 
it is to be noted that Austria in conjunction with other 
States of Central and South-East Europe, is about to 
do something to help herself. She participated in the 
Conference held at Porto Rose, near Trieste, which 
was also attended by Italy, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugo-Slavia, and with them has 
now come to certain agreements which will materially 
assist them all from the economic point of view, 
Among these agreements is one for the equitable divi- 
sion of the rolling-stock of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, while others provide for the use in common of the 
means of cummunication, including telegraphs and 
telephones. Various restrictions, such as import and 
export licences, that hampered trade are to be abolished 
and it was resolved not to impose any fresh restrictions. 
These agreements will be gradually introduced next 
year, and must lead to an improvement of the situation. 
They are particularly welcome as indicating that return 
to sanity, whether economic or financial, which is the 
crying need of Europe to-day. 


It is just about three months since the dispute be- 
tween Austria and Hungary over the possession of the 
Burgenland first became acute. Thanks to the cus- 
tomary slowness of the action of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference, the affair looked as if it might lead to war, 
but fortunately Hungary proved amenable to pressure 
which fell short of that, and eventually agreed to 
evacuate the district. The question of the ownership 
of Oedenburg, its capital, was referred to a plebiscite 
of its inhabitants. Hungary accordingly withdrew her 
troops, and the Austrians moved in, but in a curiously 
leisurely fashion, for they took nearly a month. As it 
had been arranged that the plebiscite was to take place 
within a week after Austria had full charge of the Bur- 
genland, the Hungarians not unnaturally think and say 
that this tardy occupation covered propaganda for in- 
fluencing the voting in Oedenburg. However this may 
be, the ‘‘ pacification,” as it is called, of the district was 
officially notified to Hungary on December 3, and the 
plebiscite should be held to-day. This ought to settle 
the business finally, and we hope to hear no more of it. 


In a note on the decision respecting Upper Silesia, 
in our issue of October 15, we said that it struck us as 
being a practicable one, given good will on both sides. 
We are therefore very glad to see that this condition 
is being fulfilled, and hail it as another instance of the 
return to sanity. The Times on Tuesday published a 
dispatch from its Warsaw correspondent stating that 
Upper Silesia had become very peaceful, and that Ger- 
mans and Poles alike had buried the hatchet. He said: 
‘‘ It is really amazing how well the Germans and the 
Poles get along together now that their fate is settled.” 
Herein is a picture of what must be, if Europe is to be 
saved from economic ruin. 


Last Saturday saw the publication of two papers 
concerning the negotiations between the Government 
and the Egyptian Delegation, and of a covering letter 
which has been handed to the Sultan of Egypt by Lord 
Allenby. One paper, that of the Government, dealt 
with the termination of the protectorate and the various 
concessions given to Egypt, and also set forth the mili- 
tary and other measures which Britain must take to 
safeguard her vital interests in that country. The 
second paper contained the reply of the Delegation, and 
it stated that as the military and other measures thus 
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prescribed were inimical to Egyptian national independ- 
ence the Delegation could not accept the British 
proposals. Lord Allenby’s letter was conciliatory in 
tone, but made it perfectly clear that the Government 
would not recede from the position it had taken up. 
While we think that the Government is certainly right 
in the main, we are still of the opinion that provision 
might have been made for the withdrawal of garrisons 
from Egypt according as the Egyptians showed com- 
petence in self-government. The words ‘ according 
as’’ are, we agree, in this case tremendous and deci- 
sive. Our real fear is that our Government, which is 
unstable as water, might not live up to them very long. 


A writer in the Nineteenth Century makes the sug- 
gestion that vulgarity should become a misdemeanour 
equal in gravity to indecency, and subject to the same 
penalties and fines. His proposal, we fear, is instinc- 
tive of that passion for Prussianism which is sweeping 
over our native land. It seems to have been forgotten 
by the advocates of State control that manners, if they 
are anything at all, are the precipitate formed by the 
free and fluid association of men and women with 
one another. While it is easily intelligible that the 
importance of manners should hitherto have escaped 
the attention of Whitehall, we are not surprised that 
they have already become part of the curriculum of 
Local Education Committees. The whole vice of the 
education of the last half century has been the gradual 
elimination of personality in favour of a curriculum. 
It is, we presume, but a logical advance from this 
position to advocate, as the writer in the Nineteenth 
Century does, that all the forces of law and order. of 
taste and culture, of science and the arts, should be 
at the disposal of the Minister of Education. Such an 
addition to his powers would be but a natural conclu- 
sion to his function of miseducating the masses. 


Great prominence is given in the public Press to the 
decline—which on examination will be seen to amount 
at the most to a shilling per ton—in the retail price of 
coal. We can only be amused at the desperate efforts 
made by some of our daily newspapers to show that on 
the one hand there is no profiteering, and on the other 
that the price of coal is so obviously artificial that 
there must be some. In a coalition period it is inevit- 
able, we suppose, that opposites should both be true. 
The decline of a shilling in the price of coal will no 
doubt be reflected in that soothing item of monthly 
information, the index figure of the cost of living. We 
can only leave it at that. 


We notice that the Times has again been advocat- 
ing that the Government grant of £500,000 to the 
hospitals should be doubled. As usual, it is assumed 
that because the public will not help, the community, 
under its convenient alias of the State, should neces- 
sarily do so. For our part, we hope it will not come 
to this. But, unquestionably, the claim either upon 
the public or the State should be based on a demon- 
stration that the hospitals, on their existing means, 
are being wisely and efficiently administered. We 
believe it to be still the case that the hospital expen- 
diture per patient shows differences even among 
London hospitals alone of more than 100 per cent. of 
the cost per head for the same kind of case. The 
public (and even a generous State) deserve to be con- 
vinced that the business side of hospital administra- 
tion is satisfactory. As a first step to this end we 
commend to the Ministry of Health the suggestion that 
supplies to hospitals in London, at any rate, should be 
obtained by a common system of purchase and distri- 
bution as has been found practicable by the Ministry 
of Pensions for a body of hospitals containing double 
the number of patients of those in London. 


Our attention is directed to the consistent efforts of 
the licensing justices to traverse the declared inten- 
tions of Parliament in regard to the hours during 
which alcoholic drinks may be consumed. On Tues- 
day the justices for the St. Margaret’s (Westminster) 
Division of the City of London decided to close the 
public-houses at 10 o’clock instead of at 11 p.m., as 
at present, on the recommendation of the Dean of 
Westminster “‘ in the interests of good order and tem- 
perance and the general advantage of the working 
classes in the district,’’ whilst on Wednesday justices 
for the St. James’s (Piccadilly) division heard a similar 
request from a body whose nefarious activities should 
be closely watched, namely, the ‘ London Council of 
Public Morality,’ this time ‘‘ owing to the state of 
the West-end streets late at night.’’ As regards these 
licensing justices, there would be no harm in Parlia- 
ment leaving it to a representative body to determine 
what is suitable to any particular area within maxi- 
mum and minimum limits. But the licensing justices 
are a body which is not responsible either to Parlia- 
ment, the locality, or to anyone else. It is a body in 
fact which, in the matter of irresponsibility, reflects 
the political principles of the Tudor Sovereign who 
was responsible for its creation. 


The verdict for Mr. Thomas in his action for 
damages against the Communist was the only one pos- 
sible, and we hope the authorities may pay heed to the 
pointed censure of the judge. The case emphasised the 
exceeding thinness of the partition separating Com- 
munism from Trade Unionism, and _ incidentally it 
proved that the precautions taken by the Government 
against the possibility of a general strike last April 
were fully justified. If Privy Councillorship is incom- 
patible with leadership of a Trade Union—and it seems 
to be—then obviously something is wrong with the 
Trade Unions. The fact is that since the passing of 
the Trade Disputes Act, Trade Unions have been un- 
constitutional organisations, and until that law is 
repealed the country will always be at the mercy of a 
hold-up.’”’ 


The demolition of City churches has again been 
suggested, though the new plan applies only to five, 
instead of the original nineteen buildings. We admit, 
of course, the beauty of most (but not all) of these 
churches and their value to the antiquarian. We also 
admit that the Church must have money, and that just 
now it seems unable to get it. A million pounds was 
recently offered, and refused, for the site of a single one 
of these buildings, and many thousands of pounds 
besides are spent annually in salaries to their clergy, 
whose work could be done so much more usefully else- 
where. It seems therefore that the ecclesiastical 
authorities must pull down in order to build up, choosing 
those churches whose esthetic value is least. If 
persons who oppose such a course mean what they say, 
let them make its adoption unnecessary by subscribing 
to Church funds, and relieving the lot of many poor 
priests who are on the verge of starvation. 


The huge crowd which gathered on Thursday to see 
the ’Varsity Rugby match showed the wisdom of taking 
it out to Twickenham. Oxford’s win by a margin of 
two tries was deserved, but Cambridge were very dis- 
appointing. Their forwards got the ball time after 
time, but the halves let them down with wild passes. 
The Oxford stand-off half, Mr. Lawton, was both 
vigorous and resourceful, and Mr. Pitman was easily 
the fastest three-quarter on the field. Cambridge might 
have scored more tries, but lacked the resolution and 
combination which the Oxford backs showed. Oxford, 
too, had Mr. Forsyth, probably the best full back now 
playing. Apart from his performance, there was little 
that we could see of outstanding merit. 
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A further portion of Mr. Christie-Miller’s Britwell 
Court library is to be sold at Sotheby’s in February, and 
already the catalogue has been issued, in order, we 
presume, to give it plenty of time to reach California 
and those other distant places whither many of the 
rarest books now go. That they should do so is prob- 
ably just (though somewhat mortifying to English 
pride), for it is right that materials for a thorough 
knowledge of English literature and culture should be 
available to all English-speaking people ; and it is to be 
remembered that the greatest American private collec- 
tions are accessible to any serious student. Moreover 
the rights of scholars in England are amply safeguarded 
by our existing public collections, which are richer, in 
all branches of literature up to the end of the seventeenth 
century, than any collection that could now be formed. 
We do, however, very much regret that no catalogue 
of the Britwell library has yet been printed to be a 
memorial to its greatness. The work of compilation 
was, we believe, very far advanced when the war 
interrupted it. It is to be hoped that it may still be 
possible to complete and publish what would certainly 
be one of the most valuable of all such catalogues. 


William Strang was a prolific artist, and the happy 
energy he threw into production had an overflow in 
eager and humorous conversation that made him a 
delightful companion, a boy and a scholar to the end 
among his boys. The many friends who mourn him will 
go to the exhibition of his works at the Fine Art Society’s 
rooms to see about a quarter of his seven hundred prints 
brought together, besides paintings and drawings, and 
to acquire a keepsake of one whom they will always 
miss. Mr. Laurence Binyon describes very well the 
spirit in which he painted, often that of a sudden 
masquerade in the habit of one or other of the masters, 
or even of contemporaries. Colour was not his affair, 
and he did best when he was content with sober har- 
monies, or in portraits such as the excellent one of him- 
self purchased for the nation from the Chantrey fund. 
A freakish and more original element comes out in his 
etched work; but there too nothing is more satisfying 
than portraits of men and of places, some of them in 
his own Scotland and that other home of the Scot, 
France. One etching, slight but vivid, stands out 
among more laboured pieces, the figure of his master, 
Alphonse Legros, at work upon a plate. Strang will 
be remembered as one of a trio of Scottish etchers who 
continued in the later nineteenth century the art re- 
covered in its earlier years by his countrymen, Wilkie 
and Geddes. 


DARK ROSALEEN 


ROM July till December, and with varying 
the world has watched the immiscible 

elements of Irish unity transferred from beaker to 
test-tube and test-tube to beaker in Downing Street. 
They have watched those elements brandished and 
shaken whilst all the jets of partisan opinion played 
fiercely on the vessels which contained them. And now 
at last the faculty of Downing Street, no less than the 
consultants of Sinn Fein, have realised that no solution 
can possibly be made from the rebellious fluids. But 
there is in Downing Street a Pharmacopoeia from whose 
pages the prescriptions and formulas which govern half 
the world have been chosen. Nor are its ancient 
wisdoms yet exhausted. In that laboratory in which 
the fatal drug was mixed that lost America but whence 
the constitutions of Australia, South Africa and Canada 
derived their being and their impulse, there yet remains, 
it would appear, enough medicine to revivify even a 
corpse. A Coalition is the ultimate desire of the political 
philosopher whose aim is the reconciliation of differences 
in a higher unity or, in blunter language, the recognition 
of the insolubility of the insoluble. And never have the 


virtues of Coalition been demonstrated to so emphatic 
an advantage as in the production of that consumma- 
tory instrument known as the ‘ Articles of Agreement.’ 
A formula has therein been discovered for which men 
have been willing to abandon the substance of their 
demands. The happy phrase, an ‘‘ Irish Free State” 
has caught the Irish imagination and has ignited it. 
Salvation has come by faith and not by works. For that 
phrase, for the Irish Free State, Sinn Fein has given 
much. She has removed the last stumbling block. She 
will declare allegiance; she will contribute to the debts 
of war; she will submit to our strategic control; she 
will fling open her harbours to our Fleets; she will 
adjust her army to our requirements, and most note- 
worthy of all, she will defer the creation of a united 
Ireland to the wishes of Ulster. And for a phrase she 
will do all this. 


The thing is not so miraculous as it seems. Men have 
always been governed by phrases. Nor let us omit to 
remark in passing that by these very Articles of Agree- 
ment we too have embodied a phrase in an official 
instrument which will have an inestimable effect on the 
continuance of our suzerainty in the Eastern world. For 
it would appear that, officially, the word ‘‘Empire” is 
to be abandoned in favour of a free ‘‘ Membership of 
the group of Nations forming the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” At atime when the Heir Apparent 
to the British throne is in India and when the new 
constitution for Egypt is under consideration, the 
recognition by the motherland of such a phrase will 
make as much appeal to the imaginations of men, and 
particularly of the Eastern peoples, as Disraeli’s magni- 
ficent stroke of genius in denominating Queen Victoria 
‘* Empress of India.” Just as at that time the action 
of the Prime Minister was instinctive of our Imperial 
destinies so is the new phrase by which our household 
of peoples is in future to be known adjusted to the senti- 
ment of the time. 

As for Ulster, a sharp choice of alternatives confronts 
her. She can become a limb of the New Free State, 
or she can withdraw emaciated, with her territory 
scaled. In whichever course Ulster chooses she will 
have our support. Her loyalty to England and her 
distrust of the South will undoubtedly cause her to 
hesitate before participating in the suggested arrange- 
ment. But it is our belief that her hesitancy will be 
overcome. The Articles provide her with guarantees 
against the abuses which she has most cause to fear. 
The 16th Article provides, as far as any instrument can 
provide, for complete religious freedom and denomina- 
tional security. Again, the instrument suggests satis- 
factory safeguards with regard to patronage in Northern 
Ireland; with regard to the collection of revenue in 
Northern Ireland; with regard to import and export 
duties affecting the trade or industry of Northern Ire- 
land. Ulster would seem, therefore, to have very little 
reason for withholding her co-operation. But instru- 
ments are of necessity written upon paper, and Ulster 
will rightly wish to feel that there is more than paper 
in this business. 


Thus, neither Sinn Fein nor Ulster emerges from the 
Articles of Agreement laden with much plunder. Rather 
do they rise up therefrom purified and cleansed of their 
sinful thoughts and worldly ambitions. They will both 
derive a certain satisfaction. Ulster knows that Sinn 
Fein has given way. Sinn Fein knows that Ulster will 
have to give way. We have no wish to overrate the 
economic argument. But Ulster will have to consider 
this: if she remains outside the settlement her income 
tax will be six shillings in the pound, her super-tax five 
shillings in the pound. If she goes to Dublin her taxes 
upon income will probably total not more than a third 
of these two sums. Then there is the tariff wall which 
Sinn Fein may build round the frontiers of the northern 
Province. | Whilst economic arguments, powerful 
though they be in the Governmental adjustments of 
peoples, are not the only influences which move them, 
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we believe that just as Sinn Fein has sacrificed much 
for a phrase, Ulster, if shé makes the supreme sacrifice, 
will only make it before the facts. The whole instru- 
ment is devised unto this purpose. It is among the 
most brilliant legal documents that English statesmen 
have ever composed. It provides two several and 
watertight compartments. It provides for Ulster’s 
acceptance and for Ulster’s refusal without in any way 
infringing its central proposals. It has another and 
additional advantage. It builds up the whole edifice of 
the settlement on the foundations of the Government 
of Ireland Act, 1920. The only possible ground on 
which Ulster can challenge its unexceptionable character 
is on the question of the boundary Commission which 
is to be set up in the event of Ulster’s refusal. Whilst 
this, on the face of it, is a breach of the pledges of 1918, 
we have reason to believe that Sir James Craig and his 
colleagues in their consultations in London had left the 
Government with the belief that they would not 
unreasonably oppose some obvious territorial adjust- 
ments. When this has been said it will be appreciated 


’ that the real dexterity of the instrument lies in so nice 


a choice of language that while it purports to give much 
it takes from Sinn Fein much more than Sinn Fein has 
ever been willing to concede, and it gives to Sinn Fein 
nothing more than she could have had when Mr. de 
Valera was last in London. _ It leaves the Irish problem 
essentially unsolved; but while there may be a recales- 
cence of the ancient feud its fury has been abated. 

With the lowest income tax of any civilised country 
in the world, coupled with certain advantages of scenery 
and facilities for sport, Ireland should purchase a new 
prosperity and a new freedom. Like the Channel 
Islands, she will become the haven of war profiteers, 
and the wealth of England and America will be 
squandered within her borders. Dark Rosaleen, once 
so spiritual and emaciated, will grow plump and com- 
fortable. 


ABNORMALITY AND CRIME 
“* The Strength of Sin is the Law” 


T is time that there should be really plain speech 
| sso a matter which periodically and unprofitably 

floods the newspapers so often as the affairs of Lord 
Alfred Douglas are brought before the Courts, and occu- 
pies also the prurience of a subter-literary tribe. It is 
time, in other words, that the ghost of Oscar Wilde, 
whether as hero-victim for the morbidly-disposed, or as 
whipping-boy for the professional hypocrisies of the Bar 
and Bench, should be decently and finally laid. Oscar 
Wilde is the name for three characters, who should be 
sharply distinguished. The first was a brilliant talker, 
a witty essayist who coined the paradox of De Quincey’s 
‘Murder as one of the Fine Arts’ into ingenious small 
change, and the author of two amusing comedies. The 
second was the less than second-rate poet and prose- 
writer, the ‘‘Lord of Language’’ in his own words, who 
out of two famous passages of Walter Pater developed 
a peculiarly nauseous compound of his own. The third 
was addicted to a vice which it was the fashion of his 
circle to describe as a ‘‘ scarlet sin.” Out of this last 
figure the Germans, in their laborious way, have built 
a semi-literary, semi-clinical hero, who before the war 
divided the bookshop windows of Berlin with that very 
different person, Mr. Bernard Shaw, as representative of 
Anglo-Saxon culture; and there can be little doubt that 
partly from a desire to be in the fashion, partly from an 
ancient tradition of military Prussia, many stolid Teu- 
tons took up ‘‘homo-sexualism” in their dandy-pedant 
manner, as a ‘‘program” of “‘ night-life.” Now Oscar 
Wilde himself occasionally mixed the parts in his reper- 
toire, the third of them tainting the second, the literary 
side of him that does not matter: but it is typical of 
the moral acumen to be found in our Law Courts that 
Judge and Counsel habitually pitch upon the ‘ Picture of 
Dorian Grey’ as his chief offence, whereas it is in 
essence a tract directed against a vicious life. So did 


a French jury condemn the cold exhibition of Madame 
Bovary by Flaubert as an incitement to vicious courses : 
so were Zola’s furious attacks on drunkenness and other 
weaknesses of the flesh classed with the furtive litera- 
ture of provocation: so were Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’ and his magnification of 
religion in ‘ Blanco Posnet’ banned by our censors as 
obscenity and blasphemy ; censors who smile upon the 
theatre of provocation with the utmost complaisance. 

But if there is this stupid conspiracy from all sides to 
hunt corruption where it is not, and to condone it where 
it is, the Law itself is responsible for the mischievous 
glamour that hangs about one particular failing. Of 
the limited number of aberrations possible to sex this 
one, abhorrent as it must be to those who are not its 
victims, is most of all inextricably mixed with romantic 
affections and devotions, and its subjects, so far from 
being necessarily the lowest of the low, are frequently 
endowed with the virtues and graces which in happier 
persons we call Christian, and in other relations of life 
outshine the self-centred, stone-cold beings ‘‘ who need 
no repentance.” From aberration generally we know 
that none, be he Cabinet Minister, Judge, or Bishop is 
secure; the impulse of sex is a sudden madness which 
may seize on any of them. It is only in England that 
we deny this common knowledge publicly, and treat the 
victim as a monster, whose public services, talents and 
virtues must be blotted out because of one default : 
witness the story of Dilke and of Parnell. Extra-legal 
penalties were exacted in these very ordinary cases by 
the ‘‘ nonconformist conscience,’’ which is a guilty con- 
science, winking at the fact till it is published. But 
the aberration we are dealing with is stamped with a 
peculiar legal penalty : it is punished in the Law Courts 
not merely as a crime against the innocent, but as in 
itself a sin. 

Now with sin as such the Law Courts have nothing 
properly to do: it is a matter for theology and the 
Church, and it is through a survival of the medieval 
confusion between the two that vice as such should be 
treated as a crime. A man is not condemned because 
he is drunk—that is a matter for his own conscience 
and the moral suasion of his friends: he is condemned 
if his drunkenness becomes disorderly and interferes 
with the security and amenity of others. In the same 
way it is right that the young should be protected by 
sharp penalties from attack by the vicious. But it is not 
right that private failings which do no harm to anyone 
but their victims should be at the mercy of every moral 
busybody or blackmailer who cares to drag them into 
court, make of them a public nuisance, and of those 
concerned a kind of evil-smelling martyr. The mischief 
goes much farther than the courts. In every com- 
munity where boys or men are herded together, be it 
school, college, barrack or monastery, this vice has its 
sporadic outbreaks, and the legal horror that broods 
about it acts with especial cruelty in the case of schools. 
A policy of plain speech and instruction is happily 
making way; in the past the alternative of a timid hush 
with panic-stricken vindictive action has branded for 
life the subjects of instinct-deviation. Small wonder if 
a medieval law unabrogated and the fearful school- 
master between them have nurtured such deviation into 
a cult, the dark undergrowth of a persecuted religion. 


SEMI-CIRCLE OR DRIVE? 
A Sportsman’s Plea 
By Sir THOMAS 


N Norfolk, the most individual county in England, 
|e native sportsmen have perfected a system of 

shooting that amalgamates all the advantages 
proper to walking up your game with the skill of killing 
driven birds. It is practised nowhere else on a similar 
scale or with similar success. The peculiarities of this 
season—the abnormal fertility of animals, the curiosi- 
ties of migration and the dryness of the soil—have this 
autumn and winter given particular zest to the Norfolk 
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system, which is as truly an invention of Norfolk sports- 
men, as was “‘ the Norfolk rotation ’’ of Lord Leicester 
and other great farmers. 

A number of guns—they amounted in the end to four- 
teen—were invited last week to help a farmer and 
landowner to reduce the hares. Now hare-shooting 
may be a thoroughly repulsive sport. It is never a 
pleasant sport; and in Norfolk it is understood that 
those who accept an offer to shoot hares are conferring 
a favour; and the host can only level obligations by 
giving the hare-shoot a sequel of another colour. This 
year hares are in multitudes altogether incredible. On 
certain favourite fields they look like flocks of sheep. 
If the land lies right you may see 20, 30, or even 40 cross 
the skyline of a single field within a minute or two. For 
the reduction of these excessive flocks the guns stand 
pn the same side of the hedge as the beaters and usually 
at wide distances, when necessary moving this way and 
that, so as to turn the more distant hares towards their 
neighbours. By this means even if the shooting is not 
first-rate—and good men can miss a hare, especially 
if he is ‘‘ lolloping ’’ along-—scarcely a hare escapes. 
The shot, the movement, the sight of the sportsman 
turns him; and he tries a different route, so that what 
one sportsman misses another kills. The business, it 
may not be called the sport, of hare-killing is necessary, 
if a farmer is not to be eaten out of hearth and home. 
During the shoot in question, though it had been pre- 
ceded by a number of other assaults, 280 hares were 
killed during the early part of the day. In all over 
1,000 have been killed this year off one farm—an as- 
tonishing example of the abnormal fertility of the 
season—and the population is still very much beyond 
a reasonable quantum for farms intended to grow food 
for man. But the day had been an ordeal. Your only 
thought was how to do the business as thoroughly, with 
as little infliction of pain as possible; and it is this feel- 
ing perhaps that has given Norfolk sportsmen a peculiar 
skill in quick and thorough dispatch. 

So far the host had been the debtor; but at about 
three o’clock in the afternoon his turn came. ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ we will now walk home.’’ Home 
was 34 miles away; and walking there was to provide 
as perfect a sport as the most fastidious sportsman could 
desire. To arrange the formation occupied half an 
hour or more and demanded a stentorian voice as well 
as the highest mobility in the chief organiser. His 
army of guns and beaters were deployed into a_ vast 
semi-circle with a diameter of at least 1,200 yards. Such 
a company could only advance pleasurably and effec- 
tively in a land where fields are spacious, hedges thin 
and rare and the surface of the tilths light and friable. 

The sun was near setting when an immense shout set 
the machine in motion. At first very little happened. 
Now and again came a shout “‘to the left’’ or ‘‘over on 
the right.’’ The coveys, as you would expect, flew for- 
ward, except for a few flushed at the extreme wings. 
But partridges, above most other birds, dislike moving 
far from the ‘‘ jugging ’’ grounds where they sleep, or 
their favourite haunts for food and rest. As the semi- 
circle moved forward, it flattened till it was more like 
a square bracket than an arc, but the homing instinct 
of the birds ensured the manceuvre’s success. The 
coveys had begun to reach the limit of their range. The 
second time they rose, they swung to this side and that 
tuining in a wide circle homewards. Those flushed on 
the flanks came over the centre guns, those flushed in 
the centre dared the flanks. They almost invariably 
crossed at an angle and at a fair height, each covey 
giving several guns a different sort of shot, and never 
a direct one. They made rapid arcs across the evening 
sky, strangely pictorial to the observer, and to the 
sportsman. Well: 

What is it steels the sportsman’s heart? 

It is his conscious pride of art. 
asked and considered Sir Walter in some such words. 
Every shot was of a different sort; and none easy, 
especially as the light waned. The birds came like 
horsemen in Homer’s galloping line, which may be 


transliterated, for it is the sound not the sense that 
matters : 
Polla d’ananta, katanta, paranta te dochmia t’ élthon. 

‘Many ways, upways, downways, crossways and 
crooked ways they came.’’ Your driving specialist of 
the great shoots, who practises daily with his loader 
for the slaughter of birds coming at just such and such 
an angle—he would have no chance here for his 
mechanical, if remarkable precision. A subtler variety 
of shot is here, demanding a quicker adaptation. In 
every way in the eyes of the Norfolk sportsman—and 
he is right—the partridge so brought to the guns gives 
better sport than the driven partridge, awaited on a 
shooting stool. Behind a hedge, the shots are as diffi- 
cult, and more surprising, more various. The sports- 
man himself shares in the essential work. He must be 
active as well as skilful. He sees more of the game 
and of his neighbour’s doings. He is less isolated, 
more one of a company. And the sport is gayer. After 
all, the stern formality of the stereotyped day’s shoot- 
ing in England is not seldom over-done. Its serious- 
ness may at the worst be wholly ridiculous. It is not 
easy to be over-serious or formal when you are walking 
across country in company with that very humorous, 
if rather inarticulate person, the British labourer on 
either side of you. In any event shooting or any other 
sport gains by activity; and it does us all good to be 
beater as well as sportsman. 

The Norfolk method is not of course capable of 
universal application. But it is employed in Yorkshire 
and on Salisbury Plain; and might be copied with effect 
in any wide and ample country side. Nevertheless it 
must be confessed that certain qualities in it apply to 
Norfolk, and not to more inland shoots. Along with 
the partridges and occasional pheasants come other 
birds. At the moment the fields are populous with the 
golden plover, that gourmet’s bird and the hardest of 
all to shoot. It has the qualities of a snipe’s flight with 
added speed and quickness of turn. It will dip more 
quickly than a woodcock in covert. Its flight is com- 
pact of surprises. Sportsmen new to its ways will on 
occasion fail to get their gun off at all, so strange and 
sudden are its comings and goings. Happily, and 
perhaps for this reason among others, it is one of the 
birds that is multiplying and spreading, along with the 
farmer’s chief friend the green plover. The two might 
be called the sharp and blunt-winged plovers, for the 
golden has the most sharply pointed and the green the 
bluntest wing—at least in appearance—of all the birds 
that fly. 


TCHEHOV AND THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
By James AGATE 


AM torn in two this week. I want to say some- 
I thing about the Stage Society’s production of a great 

play by Tchehov, and I feel that one or two recent 
commercial mishaps call for comment. Forgive me, 
therefore, that I summarise. 

Tchehov’s ‘ Uncle Vanya’ is an embroidery upon the 
theme of apprenticeship to sorrow: ‘‘ Nous sommes les 
apprentis, la douleur est notre maitre.” It is a theme 
which no age or country escapes. Musset may sing It 
after one fashion, Shakespeare after another. Yet it 
has been known to cause the practical mind to suffer 
impatience when it comprehends that Tchehov’s sorrow- 
ful apprentices are fainéants. Vanya, the sentimentalist, 
unpacks his heart with words, nags at the fate he will 
not unbend his idealistic soul to conquer. Astrov, the 
man of action, gives his life to drunkenness and the 
cultivation of trees. Serebryakov, the invalid, is pure 
humbug. His wife Elena, loving Astrov, lacks the 
courage of adultery; she is in no sense moral. Sonia, 
his daughter, loving Astrov, is a sick lily. We watch 
these people curiously, but without comprehension and 
almost without pity. They are, oh, so exasperatingly 
Russian! ‘‘ At last,” says Stevenson of the death of 
Bragelonne, “‘ the little Viscount has done something. 
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C’est, ma foi! bien heureux.’’ But these Tchehovians 
do nothing. C’est, ma foi! bien malheureux. They 
do not even commit suicide, and when they shoot to kill, 
they miss. They make up that most helpless of cor- 
porations, the spineless introspective. They do not 
indulge in that last Western consolation : ‘‘ No dog so 
wretched but he wags his tail sometimes.” We English 
have few wounds which a ride to hounds will not heal. 
Your Russian, we are always told, is a great huntsman. 
But these characters of Tchehov do not hunt; they are 
hunted. The ideal pursues them, flays them with a 
whip. 

| amas certain that this play of castigation is a mas- 
terpiece as I am that I| shall never get into touch with 
the whipped. Who to me says Russian says Czecho- 
Slovakian, Magyar, Turk. A witty French lady once 
declared that she drew her line at Lucerne. East of 
that line, ‘‘ ce sont des crocodiles.” (Have not the tears 
of that species been observed as far West as Geneva?) 
The books do not help one very much. I read that 
“‘ To the Russian European culture and ethic is a virus, 
working in him like a disease of which the inflammation 
comes forth as literature. Since Peter the Great Russia 
has been accepting Europe, and seething Europe down 
in a curious process of katabolism.” I look this word 
up, to find that it means ‘‘ Destructive or downward 
metabolism ; retrogressive metamorphism—opposed to 
anabolism. See DISASSIMILATION.” But I will not pur- 
sue the dictionary further. Scratch your Tchehovian 
and you find a crocodile, is enough for me. As a play 
‘Uncle Vanya’ is quite perfect. I shall never know 
exactly ‘‘ what it means,” but then I do not know that 
I hunger for that knowledge. It is, and that suffices. 
It was acted with infinite tenderness and susceptibility 
by our one and only Hamlet, Mr. Leon Quartermaine, 
with veracity and humour by that tremendous Iago-in- 
waiting, Mr. Franklin Dyall. As Serebryakov Mr. 
Hignett was quite pointedly mis-cast. There is not, 
nor ever can be, an ounce of humbug in the composition 
of this charming actor. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt gave 
very exactly the impression of demanding more from 
life than life can reasonably hold. She divided Elena 
accurately into two compatible halves, self-absorption 
and self-sacrifice. Miss Irene Rathbone, the helpless 
lily among weeds, just managed to keep her head above 
water. But my special admiration is reserved for the 
Telyegen of Mr. Joseph A. Dodd. Here was unques- 
tioning acceptance of destiny, the only safe shelter from 
life. Alone of all the characters he keeps humility 
between him and the myriad universes of the night. 
‘* Bless in me ”— it is Loti’s little steeple which speaks— 
‘the shield which guards you from the abyss. Seek, 
in your infinite littleness, to emulate the dead sleeping 
at my feet, who departed in simple faith, unmindful of 
the void and without trouble of the stars.” For Tely- 
egen alone of these unquiet Russians exists blessed un- 
questioning. He keeps his face to earth. 

Messrs. Reandean’s ‘ Will Shakespeare’ is to be 
withdrawn at a loss of ten thousand pounds. ‘ Put and 
Take,’ the revue of Messrs. Cliff Perry, Limited, which 
went into reconstruction after two performances, cost, 
the paragraphists tell us, twenty thousand pounds. 
The Reandean misadventure seems to me to be legiti- 
mate matter for comment. Mr. Basil Dean is a many- 
sided artist for whom I have respect. I have seen him 
act very pleasantly, I have enjoyed his plays and 
admired his stage-settings. I can only hope that the 
present experience will prove to him the futility of 
running with the hare and hunting with the hounds. 
All that we were allowed to glean about Miss Dane’s 
play before the curtain went up was the cost of its 
production. It failed and Mr. Dean promptly blamed 
the critics for strangling the greatest speech in blank 
verse since Shakespeare. Now there are many people, 
even in London, who are quite unmoved by the cost of 
Mr. Dean’s curtains, yet who are all ears for great 
speech. Why did not Mr. Dean tell us that he was 
going to stage the greatest oration, albeit to an audience 
of one, since Mark Anthony’s, and let his curtains go 


hang? All that was exquisite in ‘ Will Shakespeare’ 
could have been said before a simple back-drop. Messrs. 
Reandean, angling with the ‘ Cairo’ fly for an audience 
appreciative of poetic drama, present a pathetic spec- 
tacle. ‘* You English are a queer race,” said my witty 
French lady 4 propos of ‘ Chu Chin Chow.’ ‘ You 
make a joke of the war, yet you take this sort of 
thing seriously.” Perhaps we should have taken ‘ Will 
Shakespeare’ more seriously if it had been mounted in 
the way Mr. Dean used to mount plays at the Man- 
chester Gaiety, and less like one of Mr. Asche’s jokes. 

The fortunes of ‘Put and Take’ at the Queen’s 
Theatre are purely a matter for its shareholders. I 
would, however, suggest to Messrs. Cliff Perry’s man- 
aging director that upholstery is not everything, even 
in revue. When the principals engaged by this limited 
company lined up for the last chorus, they too presented 
a melancholy spectacle. Apart from Miss Mary Brough, 
whom I never thought to see padding a revue finale, and 
some coloured tumblers, I could trace no talent which 
I thought the audience at the Victoria Palace would 
have found acceptable. Mr. Rebla has it in him to be 
funny, but he is on occasion condemned by his librettist 
to the detrimental. In one song he composes his 
features to the simulation of complete degeneracy, and 
then, in unison with an infant of Jackie Coogan’s years, 
rehearses the life of a crook. The matter here is the 
most abject I have ever listened to on the stage. Per- 
haps we are again in the presence of katabolism, blessed 
word! If so, it is to be hoped revue will soon rid itself 
of this virus. The production, as a whole, is harmless; 
evil needs brains. There is the fashionable orgy 4 la 
Schéhérazade which, however, would fail to stir the 
pulse of a pew-opener, and a burlesque of Pavlova, piti- 
ful in its witless buffoonery. One wondered what Pélis- 
sier would have thought of three lamentable essays in 
skittishness of the kind he did so well. But throughout 
the evening I could hear nothing but the jingle of those 
thirty thousand pounds. With that sum, I reflected, the 
‘Old Vic’ could be re-established and the whole of 
Tchehov put upon the stage. What, you say, is 
Tchehov to Messrs. Cliff, Perry, Ltd? Nothing, I agree. 
But there was once a time when he meant a good deal 
to Mr. Basil Dean. 


THE RE-OPENING OF THE GALLERIES 
By TancrRED BorENIUS 


PECULIARLY obdurate form of conservatiy 1 
A is doubtless that of people who for a Jong time— 

in most cases, I suppose, ever since their early 
youth—have been habitués of picture galleries. For 
them, the delight and intensity of their early impressions 
and the wonders of gradual discovery in the world of 
zsthetic experience have invested the arrangement in 
which any given set of pictures first meet their eye, wit, : 
a kind of sacrosanctity: or else one particular scheme 
of arrangement may acquire special value as symptom- 
atic of the taste and temperament of an individual or a 
period. With every fresh arrangement of a gallery the 
conservatism so engendered will cause the memory ‘o 
look back regretfully to what that gallery used to \s, 
bringing a definite note of prejudice into the judgment 
passed on its present appearance. It is important to be 
quite clear in one’s mind about this, especially at the 
present moment, when the three chief picture galleries 
of London, after radical re-arrangements, are again 
almost in their entirety thrown open to the public and 
invite comparison between past and present. 

The Tate is perhaps the place where one finds it 
easiest not to drift into that attitude of favouritism 
towards the past; for one thing because here, owing to 
a variety of reasons, one had always been fully conscious 
of being in the presence of something far removed from 
the aspect of finality which, for example, the National 
Gallery seemed to take on during the years of the 
Poynter regime; something which was essentially pro- 
visional and growing. The great change at the Tate 
lies in the generous representation which now has been 
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accorded to more recent developments in British art. 
In consequence, there is an infinitely more vital air about 
the place, an impression strengthened also by the fact 
that the administration of the gallery has had to enlist 
the support of many private lenders of pictures in order 
to make the section of present-day art more fully repre- 
sentative. The pre-Raphaelite movement is now also 
seen to incomparably better advantage than before; and 
the presence of a number of 18th century pictures makes 
the collection as at present composed into a real nucleus 
of a Gallery of British Art. I am all for leaving a num- 
ber of fine English pictures at Trafalgar Square, for 
purposes of contrast and exemplification of the currents 
of artistic influence, but what I should also like to see 
would be at Millbank a Rijksmuseum of British Art, 
by which I mean an anthology as well as the fullest 
possible record of art in this country. Scholars and 
critics have now for some time, with how much justice, 
been urging the claims to more serious study of the long 
history of British Art: to mention but one instance, the 
English school of painting during the 18th century abso- 
lutely teems with interesting problems still unsolved. 
Let us hope that as these studies progress the walls of 
the Tate may soon give ample and tangible evidence of 
their results, and serve as a stimulus to further enquiries. 

I have always thought that it must be a peculiarly 
pleasurable task to arrange the pictures of the National 
Gallery; and that because of the very special character 
which attaches to the British National Collection in 
comparison with other good galleries. The Prado and 
the Hermitage have their stunning sets of masterpieces 
by some of the giants of art; again, as a chart, as a 
collection of specimens, the Berlin Museum is quite 
unique and invaluable. In the National Gallery—as is 
indeed very natural in the case of a collection which to 
a large extent represents the cream of fastidious private 
collecting—the pictures are for the most part such as 
show the artist in a most sympathetic aspect; and I 
know of no great collection in which there are as few 
zesthetically barren tracts as in the National Gallery. 
The most recent episode in the big, if fascinating, enter- 
prise of re-arranging the pictures of the National Gallery 
in a more or less permanent order, is marked by the 
hanging of the great entrance room and three adjoining 
smaller rooms. The first room contains mainly Floren- 
tine Primitives and is a most brilliantly successful feat 
of arrangement. The general effect is superb, and con- 
firms once again what is perhaps not a generally realized 
fact: and that is, that if you want to produce a most 
gorgeous effect in a room, it is not with Venetian, but 
with Florentine pictures that you should hang it—so 
much for the hackneyed popular contrast between the 
Florentine School as the one of ‘form’ and the Venetian 
as the one of ‘colour.’ The whitish grey of the walls in 
this room is in my opinion quite excellent as a back- 
ground. A place of honour is given to the National 
Gallery’s great trophy of the war years, the ‘ Madonna 
and Child with Angels,’ originally the centre panel of 
Masaccio’s large altarpiece at Pisa and subsequently for 
many years lost from view in an English country vicar- 
age. This is an acquisition which at the eleventh hour 
remedied a very serious gap in the National Gallery, 
the absence of a work by the artist who perhaps in 
preference to any other deserves to be called the origin- 
ator of modern painting: and this is not a case of 
representing the master as it were by a visiting-card 
only—just enough for his name to appear in the cata- 
logue—but here is really a work which allows one to 
obtain a just measure of Masaccio’s achievement and 
importance. 

The smaller rooms on the left complete the represen- 
tation of the Florentine School, leading on to Raphael 
and Correggio; while the room on the right is mainly 
devoted to the two great Umbro-Florentines, Piero della 
Francesca and Luca Signorelli, the first of whom especi- 
ally is so superbly represented in the National Gallery; 
and their altarpieces, I confess, seem to me to long back 
to the airy spaciousness of what used to be the big 
Umbrian room. A happy touch in the small Florentine 


room is the placing of a gilt and painted cassone in front 
of a wall of half-length Madonnas: a solitary applica- 
tion in the National Gallery of a system which has been 
so consistently carried out at Hertford House. 

It is in the last-mentioned Gallery that the post-war 
re-arrangement has wrought the most radical changes. 
Gone is the overcrowding of the galleries, gone is the 
green and crimson of the walls, for which in most cases 
a light straw-colour has been substituted. Last week 
saw the opening of the big Room XVI. on the first 
floor, which now has been transformed into a kind of 
Tribuna of the Wallace Collection, with masterpieces of 
many different schools displayed side by side. Carried 
out in that relentlessly symmetrical manner which is the 
one sure way to a satisfactory disposition, the hanging 
must be pronounced a complete success; the effect of the 
whole is quite magnificent, especially at present, when 
for a brief while the pictures in this room have been set 
free from their prisons of protective glass—indeed one’s 
first impression is that the pictures have been subjected 
to some miraculously successful process of cleaning. 
Admirable also are the arrangements for artificial light- 
ing in this room, the electric lights being placed between 
two roofs of glass and thus, when turned on, producing 
the effect of strongly diffused daylight flooding the room. 
The superb late Titian, ‘Perseus and Andromeda,’ placed 
in the centre of the Gallery, is now seen as never before; 
and among other interesting novelties of hanging may 
be mentioned the placing of the noble Salvator Rosa 
landscape on the line and in the centre of the end wall; 
or again the prominence given to the two Murillos which 
form the two end supports of the edifice of pictures on 
the wall opposite—an appropriate tribute this to the 
predilections of the real founder of the collection, the 
third Marquess of Hertford, of whose quaint pro- 
nouncements on art in his letters to his London agent, 
a whole series of interesting quotations has been given 
by Mr. MacColl in his admirable catalogue of the collec 
tion. 

A radical re-arrangement such as the present one 
was no doubt bound to take place at Hertford House; 
but reverting to my remarks at the beginning of this 
article, here is surely a case where we inevitably miss 
certain qualities in the present, which we had grown 
accustomed to appreciate in the past. The old Wallace 
Collection was overcrowded certainly, with half of the 
pictures out of sight: but how that accumulation of 
pictures and objets d’ art, together with the amazing 
disproportion in the representation of the artists— 
twenty-nine Horace Vernets to eleven Rembrandts !— 
brought home to one the atmosphere of the period and 
the personality of the strange, legendary figure who 
formed the collection! That impression was one that 
was decidedly worth having, though at the same time 
I fully acknowledge the artistic achievement of the 
present arrangement. 


A PROMISING VIOLINIST 
By E. A. BauGHAN 


RITICS who remember Sarasate, Joachim, 
{ Ysaye and Lady Hallé, to say nothing of such 

lesser players as César Thomson, are not to be 
astonished easily. They have a standard by which 
they may measure a new artist. Does it make for 
happiness, I wonder, to possess a standard? Younger 
amateurs may now check their enthusiasm by listening 
to Kreisler, and a standard of violin-playing could be 
formed on his playing alone, so complete is it in style, 
tone and musical intelligence. But Kreisler has not 
played often in London since the war, and his artistry 
cannot be fully appreciated yet by the younger concert- 
goers. When it is they will possess a standard. In 
the meantime it is quite intelligible that the young 
Russian violinist, Toscha Seidl, should have been 
rapturously applauded at Mr. Robert Newman’s annual 
concert. Ysaye or Joachim (in his best days) could not 
have aroused more enthusaism in Beethoven’s concerto. 
In many ways the enthusiasm was justified, for Toscha 
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Seidl’s tone is fascinating, his intonation perfect, and 
his technique fluent and easy. Moreover, he has musi- 
cal feeling and intelligence. In brief, the young violinist 
is a very promising artist indeed. Great things may 
be expected of him. He was especially good in the slow 
movement, which he played broadly with a fine sense of 
cantabile and with sufficient but not exaggerated lyrical 
fervour, but the last movement was lacking in force, 
and here, as elsewhere, the violinist owed much to Sir 
Henry Wood’s tactful conducting. We shall hear 
much of Toscha Seid! in the future, however, because he 
is not a mere player. Several passages showed that his 
musical feeling is not second-hand. For instance, I 
have seldom heard more significance given to the quota- 
tion of the second subject which follows the cadenza of 
the first movement and gradually ushers in the coda. 
It was rather extraordinary that the violinist could 
capture one’s attention at this point because he had 
played a cadenza, unknown to me, which had a most 
irritating effect, as being quite out of keeping with 
Beethoven’s music. 

The obvious thing to say of a young violinist is that 
he lacks ‘‘ style.” I am not inclined to write that of 
Toscha Seidl, because it seems to me to beg many 
questions, and to answer none. If ‘‘style” in a musical 
performance be limited to the matter of phrasing, it 
would not be true to say that this young Russian lacks 
style, for his phrasing was sensitive and musically 
intelligent. He understands quite well the logic of a 
musical sentence. If ‘‘style” be a question of individu- 
ality of tone, Seidl is, perhaps, not yet mature. His 
tone is beautiful and warm, although rather on the 
small scale, but it certainly has an individual quality. 
In sheer musicianship, he has style enough, but not the 
finesse of a great artist. One has only to remember 
what has been done in the Beethoven concerto to be 
quite clear that Toscha Seidl cannot yet be classed with 
the masters of his instrument. It is not a question of 
his lacking this or that quality of technique or musician- 
ship, but of his powers of dominating his audience. 

If you enquire into that power, which all great players 
have possessed, you will find that technique alone is 
not enough. Nor will a player be able to hold his 
audience by sheer strength of feeling and musical 
intelligence. There have been admirable pianists and 
violinists who have achieved an impeccable technique. 
To the musical specialist they are demi-gods, but never- 
theless they have not had the power to hold an audience 
entranced. There have been many who have possessed 
great intelligence and but mediocre technique: they 
have not imposed themselves on the public. The world 
of music is full of these semi-failures, and the tragedy 
is that the artists themselves cannot understand why 
they have failed. Yet there isno mystery at all. Great 
players dominate their audience because they have 
strong feeling, intense concentration, and a_ vivid 
personality. Given technical aptitude, a brain sensitive 
to music (for the appreciation of music is, after all, a 
question of brain), and a strong individuality, there must 
come a time in an artist’s development when he succeeds 
in finding the style of playing which suits his special 
gifts. He does not know quite how he has achieved 
that style, but he is never in any doubt of how to use it. 
In this Beethoven concerto he makes the violin the 
dominant utterance. The work is full of difficult and 
ungrateful passages for the solo instrument, but the 
great artist triumphs over them by surety of style. 
Joachim triumphed by the solidity of his musicianship 
and the calm strength of his personality ; Ysaye, by his 
magical tone and by the perfervid emotionalism of his 
playing (which so annoyed the admirers of Joachim) ; 
Lady Hallé by her nervous intensity and astonishing 
clarity of execution. But in the last analysis all these 
players dominated audiences by their strength of will, 
intellect, and sincerity of feeling. Those great qualities 
really gave them their extraordinary technique. It is 
early yet to declare that Toscha Seidl does or does not 
possess the innate strength to make a great thing of 
his unquestionable musical gifts, but if he does not 


become a big artist in a few years’ time it will be simply 
because he does not possess the necessary strength of 
nature. There were many moments in his playing of 
the Beethoven concerto when he did seem to possess 
that strength; but there were others when he did not. 
To fuse his strength and weakness into a perfect whole 
is the task to which he must address himself with all 
the will and intensity of nature he may possess. 


Verse 


WITHOUT THE BATTLE CRUISERS 
To Filson Young 


OU riveters of ancient skill 
Whereto the rivers ring, 
Lay down the hammer and the drill, 
Take up card-indexing : 
Ship-founders of the British Peace, 
Your little luxury-trade must cease ! 


The countrymen of Mahan and Sims 
Perpend their bloated slips. 

‘** Costly, whether it sinks or swims, 
That plethora of ships, 

Doubtful in quality and plan, 

And very difficult to man.” 


They reckon that upon the whole 
A 5 to 5 to3 
Will less invidiously control 
The Freedom of the Sea: 
That a Committee of the Powers 
Must share that heavy task of ours. 


We likewise must begin to save 
On unessential things, 
Spite of the ‘‘ situation grave ”’ 
That unemployment brings : 
Take, then, in place of weekly pay, 
A well-earned ten years’ holiday. 


And you, sea-salted, battle-black, 
Dull, unprogressive tars, 

Who bore our world upon your back 
In this, as other wars; 

And watch interminable keep 

Betwixt the devil and the deep, 


Odd relic of an age outworn, 
Who foolishly enlist 

For wages that engender scorn 
In the trade-unionist, 

Betake you to a school less rude 

Than one of noble servitude. 


The dear illusions of your kind, 
Useful enough of late, 

For men of democratic mind 
Are sadly out of date: 

They are unduly handicapped : 

We yield to reason : you are scrapped. 


D. S. 


Correspondence 


BLUE BEARD 
(From Our Paris CoRRESPONDENT) 


G rain three years ago a French woman who had 
vainly looked for a missing sister told the police 
that the clue to her whereabouts might be found 
if a man of the name of Landru who had been paying 
attentions to her could be discovered and made to speak. 

Landru was discovered, and although he never could 
be induced to say much on the question, a great deal 
was learned about him. He was a married man with 
a family. He loved his wife and child and was loved by 
them; but from a notebook found in his possession it 
appeared that he had made advances to two hundred 
and eighty-three women whose names were recorded 
therein. To a number of those women he had, under 
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a variety of names, proposed marriage. Ten of these 
had either actually lived with him or had visited him at 
a little villa he possessed at Gambais, and of these ten 
no news had been heard since. The boy of one of them 
was also missing. Careful study of the notebook dis- 
closed the fact that all these people had vanished at 
a date coinciding with a visit to Gambais and also that 
in each case Landru had taken a return ticket for him- 
self but had only paid a single fare for his companion. 

The villa at Gambais was searched. On the first 
investigation it was found to contain personal papers 
and effects belonging to the missing women. On the 
second, two or three hundred fragments of human 
bones mixed up with ashes were also found. Finally 
it turned out that Landru had sold the furniture of all 
these women and kept for himself the money produced 
by the sale. Further research also elicited the fact 
that in the course of his not very long life—he was only 
forty-eight—he had been condemned to serve terms 
amounting to seventeen years. The conclusion of the 
investigating magistrate was that Landru had decoyed 
and killed at least eleven people whose bodies he had 
burned in his range and whose property he had kept 
for himself. A thrill of horror passed over the whole 
country when these disclosures were made, and the 
Landru case, in spite of the innumerable interests that 
arose after the Armistice, was looked forward to as a 
unique cause célébre. 

But more than two years were to elapse before 
Landru appeared before the jury. Horror never lasts 
through two years, and the usual process is that in time 
it makes room for merriment. All philosophers have 
noticed that the moment death ceases to be majestic 
or pitiable it is apt to become ridiculous, as man gives 
himself up to his primitive instinct to let bygones be 
bygones. Besides, Landru had the good fortune to be 
placed in charge of an ultra-conscientious slow-going 
judge, whose very name, Bonin, sounds comical and 
whose proceedings have long been the object of mild 
satire from interview-hunting reporters. Before six 
months were over the Landru case had become an 
occasion for witticisms. Now it happened that Landru 
too had the national taste for witticisms. From his 
first introduction to the judge he declared his innocence 
in a tone that was never to flag, no matter what the 
notebook said or how many bones were unearthed from 
the garden at Gambais; but he also indulged in no end 
of polite jokes at the impossibility of proving his culp- 
ability. Week after week during more than two years 
Landru’s funny speeches and his judge’s sleepy action 
were recorded in the newspapers till it became difficult 
to believe that so droll a personage could be connected 
with the tragic disappearance of eleven people. 

It was in this atmosphere that the Landru case fin- 
ally came up at the Versailles Assizes. From the very 
first day the court room was crowded with actors and 
actresses who gradually had to make more and more 
room for Society, and on the last day the Chinese Am- 
bassador and two Persian princes appearing on the 
scene lent it a picturesque note recalling eighteenth 
century prints. While the jury were deliberating— 
dinner time—Society tired of its own patience in 
‘* going to Landru,’’ as I heard a bright English girl 
say, and satisfied with itself for having done its duty, 
suddenly had the illusion that the Assizes Room was a 
replica of the Treaty Gallery, half a mile away, where 
there had been a buffet. Bejewelled hands displayed 
unexpected picnics in every available corner. 

Conviviality was soon so noisy that a magistrate had 
to expostulate vehemently with the audience, reminding 
them that when the door opened again it would proba- 
bly be to let a man hear his condemnation to death. 

In fact Landru was condemned to death by the 
unanimous vote of the jury, but acting upon a no less 
unanimous impulse the twelve jurymen immediately 
recommended the murderer of ten women and a boy to 
mercy, and to their names the sisters of two of the 
murdered women on whose request the whole case had 
heen initiated, added their signatures. This is the 


kind of justice a jury can administer, and it is not sur- 
prising that there is so much antagonism to it, or that 
juries themselves, conscious no doubt of their own 
weakness, frequently call for laws destined to protect 
them against themselves. 

What happened in the present case? Landru 
evidently killed all the missing people, although he 
denied it throughout and only owned to hanging the 
three dogs and the cat of one of the missing women— 
a calm admission which in my opinion showed what the 
man could do. But circumstantial evidence seldom 
produces certitude even if it produces certainty, 
Now why did the jury, the two sisters and 
a considerable part of the public run away 
at once from their own certainty? There seems to be 
little doubt that here was an exceptional instance of 
personal magnetism. I! would not advise any English 
man or woman to read Le Matin, whose tone would be 
sure to produce upon them the effect which some quota- 
tions from the Daily Chronicle or the Observer produce 
upon French people, but it is a pity that the remarkable 
woman writer who signs herself ‘‘ Colette ’’ does not 
contribute to another daily. Very few human beings 
react with such wonderful rapidity and accuracy, and 
fewer can express their reaction with the same infalli- 
bility. Day after day, as she followed the case, 
** Colette,’’ who never showed any pity for Landru, 
showed plainly that she felt his power. Clearly this 
little swindler, who may be the greatest murderer ever 
tried, had the capacity to banish from his own con- 
sciousness the remembrance of awful things which every 
word in the evidence incessantly recalled; while every- 
body else was full of the hideous inward representation, 
he alone was full of the intellectual apprehension that 
nothing was proven. 
terrible flashes from what the same English girl | 
mentioned above called the deep black wells of his eyes; 
but they were extinguished at once and the man never 
swerved from his expert-like attitude. He was un- 
doubtedly the most polite person in the vast hall, and 
as day followed day, and his tiny body shrank under 
the pressure of unspeakable nervous tension, he re- 
mained supremely attentive to the case, supremely in- 
different to the crowd and yet supremely deferential to 
individuals. 

Needless to say how such a man could act on the 
sensibilities of sentimental people : an American actress 
sent him a madeleine for his tea the very first time she 
saw him in the box, and another woman knelt down 
while his sentence was being read out. 

Only confession would have made Landru’s case 
clear, and it could not be obtained from such a man 
apart from torture as it was applied in the Middle Ages 
or as I saw it applied, with great success, in America: 
they call it grilling. 


IN THE WILDERNESS 
IV. 


Downing Street, 10 December, 1921. 

O complete is the revolution in our constitutional 
S practice that expenditure may now be imposed on 

the fiat of a Minister which places it beyond the 
purview of Parliament. It is a popular fallacy— 
nowhere more popular than among Ministers—that the 
taxpayer and the ratepayer are different persons. In 
practice, of course, contributions to both the rates and 
the taxes come from the same pockets in all but about 
ten per cent. of the cases. The instinct of present 
legislation is to bribe the local authorities to carry out 
activities rendered necessary by the ‘land fit for 
heroes” policy. As a result neither the taxpayer nor 
the ratepayer has any protection whatever. The pro- 
portion to be borne by the State and the locality respec- 
tively having been decided upon, the quota contributed 
by the national exchequer and the municipality whirl 
round after one another in a vicious circle of expendi- 
ture for ever after. But the subject of uncontrolled 
expenditure in the municipalities at the instigation of 
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the Government Departments concerned is too vast a 
subject to be dealt with briefly. I propose to inquire 
into the more sinister abuse of taxation, at the whim of 
Ministers, without any reference to the representatives 
of the people. 


Let me begin with a small instance. It is typical. 
Under the Census Act, 1920, a Minister of Health may 
decree that a quinquennial instead of a decennial census 
shall be taken. On the face of it the only extraordinary 
aspect of the provision is that the Minister of Health 
should, on his own initiative, have such a power. But 
such small matters no longer provoke the criticism of 
Parliament. There is, however, something more im 
plied in this general provision which representatives of 
the people might be excused for overlooking. The 
taking of a census involves, of course, an expenditure 
of money. But the taking of a quinquennial instead of 
a decennial census involves the expenditure of much 
more than twice the amount of money. It involves the 
engagement of a permanent staff. Those who have some 
intimacy with the influences behind such a Statute know 
that pressure has been continuously brought on the 
Minister of Health by those interested to give a per- 
manent status to the officials from time to time engaged 
on the preparation of the census figures. The Census 
Act, 1920, represents their capture of the first set of 


‘positions. Their advance to the final objective is now 


but a matter of time. It may be said that it is wise 
to number the people more frequently. If it be wise, 
then no one can complain about the employment of a 
staff for the purpose. What is not only unwise, but 
dishonest, is to achieve this end by indirect and con- 
cealed methods. Instead of presenting a fairly simple 
issue straightforwardly to Parliament and the people, 
an attempt has been made to throw dust in their eyes. 
Not less than half a million pounds would be added to 
the cost of the Department by the exercise of the 
Minister’s right in this direction. 


Such indeed are the results of the introduction into 
this country of generalised legislation. Let me now 
give an example of the manner in which the responsi- 
bility of Parliament has been more seriously invaded. 
A prerogative of the Executive has always been the 
treaty-making power. No constitutionalist has ever 
questioned the competence of the King to conclude 
arrangements wth foreign powers. But even with so 
large a measure of unquestioned authority our present 
Executive has not been content. It has exceeded the 
generous limits which even the employment of this 
ancient constitutional prerogative assured. To such a 
degree, indeed, has it emancipated itself from the 
customary practice that we have now the spectacle not 
only of a treaty concluded under the prerogative and 
imposing heavy military obligations on the King’s sub- 
jects, but of a vast public expenditure being incurred 
under the protection of the treaty-making right and 
authorised by the Cabinet without the possibility of any 
effective criticism by Parliament. The mandate for 
Mesopotamia, to which I particularly refer, has involved 
this country in an annual expenditure of approximately 
430,000,000. Parliament, quite excusably, had not a 
word to say to the Treaty of Peace itself, but, quite 
inexcusably, it was never consulted as to the mandates 
which lay in embryo within it. As the treatment of the 
mandates may well provide a Constitutional precedent 
of no mean importance I would like to remind the 
reader of the way in which they were dealt with in 
Parliament. For some months at the beginning of this 
year individual Members of Parliament pressed for a 
discussion of this question. They could obtain no satis- 
factory statement from any Minister. The House of 
Lords, being less servile than the Commons, debated a 
motion introduced by Lord Islington, and the speech 
delivered by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 
Lord Curzon—on that occasion surpasses, in its auto 
cratic tone and in its contempt for the representatives 


of the people, the most overweening utterance that can 
be found in the whole annals of the Tudor and Stuart 
Kings. 


*“'When you ask me,” said Lord Curzon, ‘‘ whether 
it (the mandate) will go through Committee in Parlia- 
ment, I do not think it will and I do not think it ought. 
I think Parliament will be asked to give a general 
expression of opinion about it.” A general expression 
of opinion about an expenditure of 440,000,000! But 
Lord Curzon continued to develop an even more inex- 
plicable constitutional diagnosis. ‘‘ Viewing it as prac- 
tical men,” he actually said, ‘‘ who knew Parliamentary 
procedure, would it really have been a possible thing to 
have a sort of Committee discussion on these mandates 
in advance, with amendments moved on this and that 
point and something emerging at the end which might 
not be the view of the Government at all but which 
might be the result of Parliamentary divisions, of the 
play of political parties, and of this or that independent 
consideration?” Apparently Ministers of the Crown 
have yet to learn that the government of this country 
is not carried on by any other means. It only remains 
for the representatives of the people to realise that if 
we have spent five centuries in capturing from Kings 
their executive authority, the evils of that executive 
authority are not diminished because they are merely 
exercised by other hands. Nor is insolence in any, 
degree more acceptable by the people of these islands 
because it comes from the mouths of their own repre- 
sentatives rather than from the lips of divinely-appointed 
Kings. 


THE MAN WITH A Lamp. 


Letters to the Editor 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—After the failure of ‘ Heartbreak House’ to 
meet the demands of the box-office, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the public would be requested to 
‘* hold out its hand ’’; and Mr. J. B. Fagan has re- 
lieved his feelings by asserting that there are not 
enough intelligent people in London to support a serious 
drama, or something to that effect. On the other hand, 
an American writer has informed us that the drama in 
America has become so ‘‘ educational ”’ in its character, 
that it is in danger of losing its value as a recreation. 
On the accuracy of that statement I offer no opinion; 
but as one of the culprits who failed to put in an ap- 
pearance at Sloane Square, I wish that some champion 
of the educational drama would tell us exactly what we 
are supposed to learn from it, for it is entirely beyond 
my power to guess. Is it suggested that anyone goes 
to the theatre in order to obtain light on philosophy, 
economics, sociology, politics, eugenics, or any of the 
other subjects in which the serious drama dabbles with 
such delightful irresponsibility? If he has any ambi- 
tion in that direction, is he not more likely to consult 
authorities who treat of those subjects on their merits, 
and not as the raw material of art? A study of the 
drama is, no doubt, part of a liberal education; but that 
does not mean that they are synonymous or co-exten- 
sive terms. When the dramatist forsakes his calling 
as an artist to assume the réle of a universal provider 
of wisdom, he becomes a danger to the community, 
because his emotional intellect is hopelessly handi- 
capped in any branch of practical thought. The danger 
is increased by the fact that language happens to be 
both a medium of art and an instrument of logical 
thought, and that the average man is quite incapable 
of appreciating the difference between them. The test 
of thought in the theatre is the amount of emotion, 
grave or gay, that it is capable of exciting; and judged 
by that standard, Mr. Shaw’s epigrams and Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s ingeniously contrived situations cover a multi- 
tude of logical sins. In the theatre facts and logic do 
not stand a dog’s chance against rhetoric. A fact to 
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Mr. Shaw is something to be used if it is convenient, 
and to be faked if it is not—to be faked, of course, quite 
innocently and unconsciously in the sacred cause of art 
\s for Mr. Galsworthy, he evidently wants to teach us 
something; but he would probably be puzzled himself 
to say what itis. I submit, therefore, that all this talk 
ibout an educational drama is mere twaddle that only 
imposes on people who are too lazy to educate them- 
selves. I sincerely sympathise with Mr. Fagan in any 
loss that he has sustained through the production of 
‘ Heartbreak House’; but his lack of judgment, or 
artistic zeal, does not entitle him to indulge in asper- 
sions on the intelligence of the community. The 
majority of intelligent people probably differ heartily 
from Mr. Shaw’s views on things in general; and there 
is no sort of reason why they should go out of their 
way to listen to him. Moreover, a large proportion of 
them are not theatre-goers, having found other and 
more satisfying methods of passing their spare time. 
Yours etc., 
LAWRENCE TAYLOR 
Constitutional Club. 


IRELAND 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


SIR,—Apparently Mr. J. W. Poynter regards the 
Union as the general fons et origo of Ireland’s ills, real 
and imaginary. By dint of constant repetition this 
naive hypothesis is assumed as an ‘* unanswerable 
fact.’ ‘** The Union,’’ we are told, ‘‘ subjected the 
lrish economic system to a Parliament representing 
interests different from, and in many ways opposed to, 
lreland’s, and the result has been semi-depopulation.’’ 
Naturally the interests of all parts of the United King- 
dom are not identical. Nor are those of all parts of 
Ireland: why then subject industrial Belfast to a 
Dublin ‘‘ Parliament representing interests different 
from, and in many ways opposed to,’’ hers? The 
agrarian life of South Ireland is fundamentally one 
with that of the rest of the Kingdom; Ulster’s indus- 
trial activity finds its counterpart in that of Lancashire. 
Union in a common polity has enabled North and South 
to attain the economic structure they respectively 
require. Local government gives Irish people pr - 
cisely the same control over their own affairs as °: 
possessed by their fellow-subjects on this side St. 
George's Channel. Moreover, they are amply repre- 
sented in the Imperial Parliament, which devotes a 
large proportion of its energies to the formulation of 
special statutes applicable exclusively to Irish con- 
ditions. Apropos of the fluctuations of lirsh popula- 
tion, the Registrar-General announces a substantial 
increase in his Annual Report just issued (28th Nov.). 
The rural exodus is an unpleasant feature of modern 
life by no means confined to Ireland (vide B.O.A. 
Report on the Decline in the Agricultural Population 
of Great Britain). 

Acting on the principle of beneficia obtruduntur, Mr. 
Poynter refuses to be ‘‘ impressed by ameliorative 
measures rendered possible only by the advantage of 
Imperial credit which Ireland enjoys under the Union. 
The Land Acts... simply restored to the Irish 
lands of which they had been robbed.’’ A facile ex- 
planation, but one which would satisfy no serious 
student of Irish affairs. Is it suggested that Irish- 
Americans and Irish-Australians, who occupy terri- 
tories from which the aboriginal owners have been 
evicted, are ipso facto ‘‘ robbers’’? Of course land 
has changed hands in Ireland, as elsewhere. To begin 
with, the Firbolgs, according to the Four Masters, 
were dispossessed and despoiled by the Milesians. The 
Irish branch of the British race is an amalgam in which 
Anglo-Norman blood forms an important constituent. 
The ethics of the plantations initiated by Queen Mary 
are inseparable from the general ethics of colonisation 
and conquest. Much of the land when originally 


granted was waste. Bogs were reclaimed, and the 
area so gained reduced to cultivation; poverty gave 
place to prosperity. It is safe to say that no colonisa- 
tion scheme has been more abundantly justified, both 
by antecedent conditions and by results. 
Yours etc., 
STEPHEN DE LEIGH 


The Woodlands, Hale End, Essex. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


SIR,—Mr. J. W. Poynter cannot really be so dense 
as he would have us believe. One who sets out to 
cite penal statutes should know better than to quote 
the words that seem to suit his case and to slur over 
or omit those that destroy it. The deception is so 
e sily exposed ! 

Mr. Poynter takes two passages from the statute, 
quotes them inaccurately, reverses the order in which 
the offences are described, omits the context that 
governs the whole, and then triumphantly and breath- 
lessly claims that he has proved his case. He omits 
altogether the gist of the statute—the provision declar- 
ing it felony to ‘‘ compass, imagine, invent, devise, 
or intend,’”’ to deprive or depose the King ‘‘ from the 
style, honour, or royal name of the Imperial Crown of 
the United Kingdom.’’ That would not suit his book, 
for that is the treason of his Sinn Fein friends, not 
of the Ulster Covenanters. There is nothing about 
‘“ arming forces’’ in the Act, as he pretends: the 
offence is to ‘‘ levy war ’’ against the King “ in order 
by force or constraint ’’ to compel him to change his 
measures or counsels. The same protection is next 
extended to both Houses of Parliament. 

Now what have the Sinn Feiners and Physical Force 
Nationalists been doing all these years but ‘* inventing 
and devising ’’ means to deprive the King of the Crown 
of Ireland and to force Parliament to alter its 
‘* measures or counsels ’’ by breaking up the United 
Kingdom and granting separation to Ireland? And 
what was the offence of the Ulster Covenanters ?—that 
they organised and armed to thwart this treasonable 
procedure and to prevent King, Lords and Commons 
(all of whom, in the preamble to every Act of Parlia- 
ment are cited as essential parties to the validity of 
the Act) from being overawed by outside pressure. 
Perhaps it has by this time dawned upon Mr. Poynter 
that while it is treasonable to wage war against the 
King, it is not treasonable to arm in order to protect 
him from intimidation. 

It was when confronted with the same muddle- 
headed incapacity to understand plain words that 
Abraham Lincoln retorted, ‘‘ some would have us 
believe that it is unconstitutional to try to defend the 
Constitution.” 

Yours etc., 
The Temple. F. 


‘To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—Mr. Poynter returns to the charge he made in 
your issue of the 12th of November. He appears to 
derive peculiar pleasure from accusing Ulster of an 
offence which at the time was approved by the majority 
in this country, and has since been condoned by many 
more. His comparison of Ulster with Sinn Fein is as 
if one should pillory John Hampden beside a murderer 
and some Dogberry should proclaim ‘‘ Here be two 
scurvy Knaves. One as bad as the other. Both have 
offended against the Majesty of the Law!’ After all 
the liberties we are all so proud of were largely won by 
opposition to the lawgivers. What about our Revolu- 
tion, which many call glorious? It may be a shock to 
Mr. Poynter to learn that blood is as hot to-day in 
Ulster as it then was in England. 

Yours etc., 
R. H. Moore 

Cheltenham. 
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ASTROLOGY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Golding appears to believe that Voltaire 
gave the coup de grice to astrology. It is curious how 
widespread the delusion is among otherwise educated 
people that astrology is an ‘‘ exploded superstition !” 
Hundreds of thousands of people are studying it to-day 
both here and in the United States. I myself know 
at least six to eight doctors who are students (one, a 
surgeon, alas! was killed in the war) and a Scottish 
engineer, a big man in his profession. I do not know 
the writer, but I can recommend to inquirers an admir- 
able little manual by an engineer, H. T. Waite, who ex- 
plains what converted him from a Saul to a Paul. 

Astrology is too vast a subject to discuss in a letter. 
It is the oldest and most aristocratic intellectually of the 
sciences. Practically all the ancients believed in it, 
including Aristotle, ‘‘the master of those who know,”’ 
and Ptolemy whose Tetrabiblos is still the classic of the 
science. All the great astronomers were astrologers; 
two of the greatest, Kepler and Brahé, were enthusiastic 
believers, and wrote copiously on the subject. Album- 
azar predicted the French Revolution in its year (1789) 
nearly a thousand years before in De Magnis Conjun- 
ctionibus. Brahé predicted by the position of a new 
star in the Zodiac that a warrior king would be born in 
Finland who would lay waste Germany and vanish in 
1632. Gustavus Adolphus, then unborn, fulfilled this 
prophecy to the letter! Halley predicted years before 
the event the English Revolution in 1688. Swift in the 
famous Bickerstaff pamphlet tells us that this prediction, 
which he copied out before the event, set him to study- 
ing the science, and that he had had no cause to regret 
the time thus spent. How many educated people know 
that Swift was an astrologer? The poets of course are 
natural believers, witness Dante, Milton and Goethe. 
Here in England, Chaucer, Dryden whose horoscope is 
among the Ashmole MSS in the Bodleian. William 
Barnes, the Dorset poet, and a famous living poet whom 
I have the honour of knowing, are also astrologers. I 
have read that Lord Chief Justice Russell and Sir Wil- 
liam Hugguns, P.R.S. and Astronomer Royal, were also 
students. In conclusion let me recommend to Mr. 
Golding and all like him who condemn what they have 
evidently not studied, a profound saying of Liebnitz 
(another believer) that men are usually right in what 
they affirm but often wrong in what they deny. 

Yours etc., 
HAMILTON MINCHIN 

22, Caversham Road, N.W.5. 


LARK HAWKING 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—I recently saw, in a news-sheet, the headline 
‘‘ Lark Hawking.’’ The revelation came as a severe 
shock, as it must to all lovers of Nature. I take it 
that the writer of the article is country-bred, and 
trustee of some portion of the earth’s surface and hus- 
bander of its produce. Those most nearly concerned 
with the stubborn labour of the soil find it easy to take 
luxuriant revenge in toll of its offspring. It is to be 
held that town-dwellers possess a quality of reverence 
for Nature not shared by dwellers in the country, to 
whom all Nature’s manifestations come alike, staled 
by custom. For these the natural beauty of wild 
things is partly obscured by material considerations of 
utility. Whereas the town-dweller, holding aloof from 
Nature, has kept fresh his sense of the sanctity of 
beautiful things. There is for me a halo round each 
and every skylark. I am not moved by arguments as 
to the quality of larks as quarry, or as to their hostility 
to crops. Nor will these arguments appeal to any 
who saw them fluttering above the guns in France. 
There they were a symbol of happy life rising clean 
and unscathed from the horror of war. No other 
symbol could have made such intimate and universal 


appeal. The Angels of Mons have been decried. Not 
so God’s skylarks. 

There is a horrible cynicism in this account of man’s 
destructiveness in play. 

The country where she was flown was as nearly perfect as 
possible. There was no cover, and every lark had to use its 
wings if it meant to escape. 

Perfect country indeed, until robbed of its feathered 
inhabitants! Then for sheer inhumanity take this : 

The twenty-one larks left in the air make a sad blot on the 
score-sheet. They force one to the conclusion that however 
good the hawk may have been—and I doubt whether a more 
brilliant flier has ever been trained—yet somewhere in her 
composition there was an element of cunning, or laziness, or 
caprice, which made her give up a hard flight for no apparent 
reason, and so prevented her name being handed down to 
posterity with those of Eva, Queen, and other famous merlins. 
Can it be that the hawk’s laziness was a shred of 

pity astray in the blue, a streak of sportsmanship 
denied her trainer? 
Yours etc., 
C. Gustave AGATE 
John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


A SURVIVOR OF KING JAMES’S MULBERRY 
GARDEN 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


SIR,—That a tree which has entered its fourth 
century of life should still be flourishing in the heart 
of the West End of London is an interesting fact, 
apart from its historical associations. 

King James the First, anxious to promote silk pro- 
duction in the Metropolis, planted young mulberry 
trees from abroad over an area of nearly five acres 
where Buckingham Palace now stands, and the Mul- 
berry Garden, if it did not fulfil royal hopes, provided 
a place of public amusement, to which the people, 
including Dryden, the poet laureate, resorted, to eat 
tarts, and otherwise regale themselves. A mansion 
crected near by was called Tart Hall, apparently from 
the local associations referred to, and from this man- 
sion many works of art found their way into Horace 
Walpole’s collection at Strawberry Hill, as is set out 
in the sale catalogue of 1842. Brigadier-General Sir 
Douglas Dawson, State Chamberlain, has just 
favoured me with a letter, in which he makes the inter- 
esting statement that in the garden of Buckingham 
Palace there is a venerable mulberry tree which bears 
a label to the effect that it was ‘‘ planted in 1609, 
when the old Mulberry Garden was formed by 
James I.” 

Yours, etc., 


101, Piccadilly. J. Lanprear Lucas 


THE ‘‘ UNCONSCIOUS ” 
To the Editor of the SaruRDaY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. MacColl’s remarks in last Saturday’s 
article—excellent as jibe and good as literature—about 
my alleged theories on what he calls the ‘‘ uncon- 
scious ’’ (no Mole, friend Dugald MacColl, but mutter- 
ing Titan rather) in point and grasp of the future 
resemble the comment in the Times on the first lecture 
given by the inventor of illumination by gas “.... 
here is a fool that thinks to light the Town with 
smoke!’’ My friend does not realise the immense 
difference between those born in the eighties and those 
in the nineties and I now fear the Old Mole has blinded 
him and his friends beyond all cure. 

Yours etc., 


Painswick. ALFRED THORNTON 


‘TWENTY YEARS IN ROUMANIA’ 

To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW 
SIR,—I thank you reviewer very sincerely for his 
notice of my book ‘ Twenty Years in Roumania,’ and 
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cry him mercy for the atrocious but palpable error on 
page 253 for which I acknowledge I cannot hold my 
typist solely responsible, though she did render 
‘* 599,000” as “‘ five millions.” The number of Rou- 
manians in the Zinoh Valley, the Western Banat and 
Macedonia is, as nearly as can be ascertained, 537,000. 
Yours etc., 
MauDE PaRKINSON 
Leytonstone, E.11. 


CEZANNE 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 

SIR,—Mr. MacColl points out that I misquoted one 
of his phrases in my letter concerning his article on 
Cézanne. The slip was of course unintentional, and 
| beg to express my regret for it. 

Yours etc., 
R. R. TatLock 
19, Taviton Street, W.C.2. 


LEIPZIG 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


SIR,—In your issue of 3rd December you refer to 
my recent book on ‘ The Leipzig Trials’ as ‘ The 
Leipsic Trials.’ The spelling of foreign place-names 
is often difficult, but may I point out that, while you 
are in agreement with most of our newspapers and 
with the Great Eastern Railway, I have the authority 
of the Royal Geographical Society, which not long 
ago appointed a Committee to investigate the proper 
spelling in English of foreign place-names. That 
Committee specially ruled out ‘ Leipsic’ in favour of 
* Leipzig.’ 

Yours etc., 
CLaup MULLINS 

Temple, E.C. 


|We agree with our correspondent, and regret that 
in this instance we should have seemed to countenance 
the use of the Great Eastern Railway, but printers’ 
readers have the defects of their invaluable qualities.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


THE EDUCATION OF BLIND GIRLS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


SIR,—Recently you were so good as to notice in 
your columns the establishment of a College for thr 
Higher Education of Blind Girls at Chorley Wood— 
the only establishment of its kind in the world. I am 
now seeking your generous aid in making known to 
your readers an idea in connection with the College 
which will, I trust, appeal to the sympathies of some 
of them. There are blind girls in every way needing 
and deserving all that the College can do towards 
making them useful members of society, but whose 
parents are not able to afford the very moderate fees 
which are necessary to keep it in existence. For these 
children I want to find Fairy Godfathers or Godmothers 
who will either provide a sufficient annual sum to pay 
the educational charges, or will subscribe towards a 
Scholarship Fund. Full particulars would of course 
be given of cases for which help of this kind is needed, 
and we have some at the moment which would, I am 
sure, touch any heart. Full details of the College will 
also be furnished gladly. 

Let me beg any of your readers who would like to 
feel that they are effecting as great a betterment in a 
young life as, I make bold to say, it is possible to 
effect, to communicate with me, care of the Secretary, 
The Cedars, Chorley Wood, Herts. The Godchildren, 
sweet pathetic little maids, are waiting. Surely God- 
parents must be waiting, too, for protégées like these ! 

Yours , etc., 
ARTHUR PEARSON, 
President 
N tional Institute for the Blind. 


Reviews 


THE LATE LORD RIPON 


Life of the First Marquess of Ripon, K.G., P.C., &c. 
Murray. By Lucien Wolf. 42s. net. 


HE late Lord Ripon was an honest, reasonably 

consistent and capable politician, an amiable and 
friendly man. It may be doubted if even the first two 
qualities are rare enough to make two volumes with 
800 pages or so of printed matter devoted to his career 
an obvious necessity, but some biographical memorial 
to him was clearly desirable and we will not grudge 
him or his biographer its perhaps superfluous bulk. Re- 
garding it in perspective we think that five points 
emerge of superior interest. They are first the circum- 
stances of his birth; second, his youthful dabbling in 
Christian Socialism and his friendship with Tom 
Hughes, Charles Kingsley and Maurice; third his mis- 
sion to America after the Civil War; fourth, his con- 
version to Rome; fifth, his Viceroyalty in India. Of 
these the reader not specially interested in politics will 
probably find that the first two yield him the most en- 
tertainment. Lord Ripon’s birth was remarkable in 
that he was born in Downing Street, son of the Prime 
Minister of the day. That was an augury for a 
political life but not, unfortunately, for a glorious one, 
for his father was only poor Lord Goderich, feeblest 
and briefest of all Prime Ministers and remembered, as 
Lord Crewe has reminded us, only by an epigram at his 
expense. The boy was brought up privately—we are 
not told why-—but was an exceptional instance in favour 
of that course, for he escaped the evils usually attributed 
to it: we find him in early manhood the engaging, soci- 
able and friendly being he remained. These qualities 
are shown in the early friendships referred to above, 
to which he was attracted by his, apparently natural, 
reforming and levelling tendencies. He joined fully in 
the jolly and rather boisterous camaraderie of Hughes 
and the others and was naturally put out when Kings- 
ley, oddly enough, persisted in using his title. He 
duly wrote a Christian Socialist pamphlet, ‘The Duty of 
the Age ’ (no less !) which went too far for Maurice and 
seems to have been discreetly suppressed. He seriously 
believed that his descent from Cromwell on his father’s 
and Hampden on his mother’s side impelled him to 
these courses. In fact the whole thing was youthful 
and amusing, but for all that it was sincere, and how- 
ever modified his attitude became in later life, he was 
tonsistent in the Radicalism which he identified (though 
the SaturpAay Review does not) with human progress 
towards happiness. And so into Parliament and offi- 
cial employment, notably at the War Office with Sidney 
Herbert, where his zeal for reform brought him some 
characteristic letters from Florence Nightingale. And 
so to America over the Alabama trouble. Mr. Wolf 
seems to think this the most important of his political 
services and perhaps it was. The situation was delicate 
and difficult in the extreme and at any rate the object 
of amity was attained. He was rewarded with a mar- 
quisate. 

His conversion to Rome in 1874 caused an amount 
of hubbub which it is curious to read of in these days. 
Mr. Gladstone fiercely denounced such conversions; 
Loid Ripon replied with spirit and drew from his friend 
a long letter of characteristic subtlety of which the 
point is extremely obscure, but which satisfied its good- 
humoured recipient. Mr. Wolf who is, as he tells us, 
affiliated to another religion, wisely refrains from trac- 
ing the mental and spiritual processes which led to the 
conversion : an appendix on it was contributed by the 
late Father Bowden. Lord Ripon held strongly to his 
religion and it was not known before to the public that 
his resignation in 1908 was due to the interference of 
the Government with the Eucharist Procession in West- 
minster. His religion was no bar to his appointment 
as Viceroy of India in 1880. That stands out, of 


| course, as a great fact in his life. But one rather 
doubts in reading this biography how far his was the 
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initiative in the events which made his Viceroyalty re- 
markable, and how far he was only the figure head. 
He was Viceroy when Lord Roberts marched to Kanda- 
har and some of the credit for that enterprise was re- 
flected on him. He was Viceroy when the Ilbert Bill 
was introduced, and some—very much, indeed—of the 
fury caused by that measure was also reflected on him : 
it is significant that the outburst took him by surprise. 
His record after his return is simple enough. He was 
whole-hearted for Home Rule, thereby almost quarrel- 
ling with his old friend Tom Hughes; he steadily ad- 
hered to Mr. Gladstone and after him to Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. He was a consistent player for his 
side, in fine, and his position and honourable career 
made him important to it. There are some letters, 
now first published, which illustrate the extreme bitter- 
ness of the Rosebery-Harcourt rivalry. That after all 
was common knowledge without them, but they will 
afford some agreeable chuckling to many an old Tory. 

Lord Ripon’s was a full and happy life, comforted 
almost to the end by the enthusiasm and understanding 
support of his wife, a lady universally beloved. And it 
is worth a memorial, for if it lacked excitement (for 
the reader) or very great distinction, it was the life of 
a vigorous, capable and honest Englishman. 


DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 


Ten Years at the Court of St. James. By Baron von 
Eckardstein. Butterworth. 21s. net. 


EW of those who knew Baron von Eckardstein 

when he left England in 1914 can have imagined 
that, behind the exterior of a heavy, good-natured 
gourmand, lay a power of observation, tact and com- 
monsense which makes these memoirs, so ably edited 
and translated by Professor Young, one of the most 
interesting books of the day. Official records are 
notoriously untrustworthy, and many of those in the 
volume before us are eloquent of the dishonesty and 
trickery of secret diplomacy. We cease to wonder at 
the tearing up of a scrap of paper, so clearly are these 
scraps meant to be torn up at will; are indeed, in many 
cases, already torn and mutilated before delivery. 
““ Thousands of pounds wasted yearly ’’ might well 
have been the motto of the pre-war chanceries of 
Europe. 

On at least four occasions, from 1895 to 1901, we 
were within measurable distance of an alliance with 
Germany. Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lord Lansdowne were not 
averse from it, and Count Hatzfeldt and Eckardstein 
worked for it with might and main. It would be a 
fascinating though futile speculation to picture how, 
had they been successful, the history of the world 
would have changed. The vacillating evil genius of 
the piece is the Kaiser, and the villain is that sinister 
and mysterious personality Fritz von Holstein. In 
striking contrast stands King Edward, the true hero 
of the book, always good humoured, steadily consist- 
ent, never allowing his personal feelings to interfere 
with his country’s good. How sorely these qualities 
were tried by his mercurial nephew is a constantly 
recurring theme. 

The two hundred and fifty pages of the memoirs 
are so full of good matter that it is difficult to make 
a selection, but we may note as instances of German 
mentality the opinion of the author, who knew England 
as well as any of his countrymen, that ‘‘ while the 
spirit of Lord Beaconsfield still lives in the British 
people, that of Gladstone is already forgotten,’’ and 
the remark of Count Miinster when German Ambas- 
sador in Paris, that ‘‘ In a few years Alsace-Lorraine 
will be as good as forgotten.”’ Curious, too, in the 
light of recent events is the suggestion that Heligo- 
land was a bad bargain for Germany; and to those 
uninitiated in the workings of modern diplomacy 
comes somewhat as a shock Lord Salisbury’s cold- 
blooded proposal for the partition of Turkey. There 


is an interesting omission. An important document 
in the nature of an ultimatum from Germany and 
marked ‘‘ urgent ’’ was not presented for two days, 
during which the matter in dispute settled itself in a 
manner highly creditable to us and eminently satis- 
factory to the other side, whereby Eckardstein gained 
great credit for his masterly inactivity and profound 
knowledge of the British character. The truth is that 
he had two all-night sittings at the Beefsteak Club 
and did not get up in time to find anyone of import- 
ance at the Foreign Office. For those two days the 
document was in his pocket. 

There are also touches of humour—mostly concern- 
ing King Edward, who seems to have chaffed our 
author shrewdly but never unkindly, as when he could 
not afford to ask him again to a hunt breakfast be- 
cause he always ate a ham. This may have been 
prompted by one or two stories, not in these memoirs, 
which Eckardstein sometimes told in the small hours 
of the morning: One, of his visit to a country house 
when he upset something more than the amenities by 
devouring, in the middle of the night, a plate of sand- 
wiches intended for a very different purpose; the 
other, of the visit of one Herr Meyer Aaronsohn, early 
in the last century, to a small German Court, where 
similar amenities were not upset, but preserved, with 
important racial results to Europe and to the world. 

But they may not both be true. 


THE LEIPZIG TRIALS 


The Leipzig Trials. By Claud Mullins. 
8s. 6d. net. 


R. MULLINS was an eye-witness of the recent 

trials of war criminals at Leipzig, and his book 
is a pen-picture of all the proceedings before the some- 
what curiously constituted tribunal set up by the Ger- 
man Government to enquire into charges, made by the 
British, French and Belgian Governments, that in the 
great war the Germans were guilty of breaches of the 
laws of war and humanity. Such a tribunal has 
never sat before, and enquiry into its constitution and 
conduct cannot, in view of future possibilities, be other- 
wise than helpful. The author is a practising member 
of the English Bar, who has, by long residence in the 
country and close study of its people, made himself 
intimately acquainted with the language and mentality 
of Germany, and for these reasons he was appointed a 
member of the Special Commission sent by the British 
Government to attend the Court at Leipzig. Any 
observations made by such a specially qualified on- 
looker deserve careful study, especially by students of 
International and Military Law, so that the proceedings 
in Court, and the results of the trials, may be con- 
sidered with a proper sense of proportion. 

No doubt, when the ‘‘ War Crimes ’’ were made the 
subject of a special clause (No. 228) in the Treaty of 
Versailles, the people of this country and indeed of all 
the allied nations expected many convictions followed 
by severe punishment, and the results of the trials at 
Leipzig were somewhat in the nature of an anti-climax. 
Mr. Mullins is obviously quite aware of this, but he con- 
tends that ‘‘disappointing as the war criminals’ trials 
may be from the purely legal point of view, there can be 
little doubt of their value from other standpoints ’’; 
but we would add that there can also be little doubt as 
to their absurdity and futility from a moral point of 
view. 

Mr. Mullins explains the difficulties which induced 
the Allies to accept, subject to certain reservations, 
the offer to try a selected number of cases before a 
specially appointed Court, and, in language unencum- 
bered with legal phraseology, shows how the trials were 
conducted before German judges, and according to 
German rules of procedure in ordinary criminal cases. 
The impression created by his remarks is that the trials 
were fairly conducted. He is also of opinion that the 
Court was much impressed by the sincerity and truth- 
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fulness of the British witnesses, and in this connexion 
it is interesting to note that in five out of six cases pre- 
sented by Great Britain the accused were convicted, a 
proportion not even approached by any other country. 
In answer to the criticisms that the sentences appeared 
to err on the side of leniency, Mr. Mullins points out 
that ordinary imprisonment and detention in a fortress 
are, to the German mind, and especially to the German 
military mind, two very different things, and that the 
fact that German officers have been sentenced to the 
former punishment must have a greater effect in Ger- 
many than would appear likely to a British citizen. 
On pages 224 and 225 he says :— 

The Leipzig Trials undoubtedly established the principle that 
individual atrocities, committed during a war, may be punished 
when the war is over. The very fact that these trials were 
conducted by a Civil Court, and the German military and naval 
men were sentenced by it to share the fate of civilian criminals, 
will have great effect in establishing the supremacy of the ordi- 
nary law and in checking military arrogance. 

Mr. Mullins also discusses ‘‘ the law of obedience to 
military orders,’’ both from the British and the Ger- 
man point of view. The book contains an introduction 
by Sir Ernest Pollock (Solicitor-General), the chief 
British Commissioner at Leipzig. 


EARLY NETHERLANDISH PAINTING 


The Van Eycks and their Followers. By Sir Martin 
Conway. Murray. 42s. net. 


T is now five and twenty years since Sir Martin Con- 

way published his ‘ Early Flemish Artists,’ a book 
which (apart from the rather dessicated treatise with 
which Crowe and Cavalcaselle had begun their partner- 
ship thirty years earlier still) remained for long 
the one sound source of information on the subject 
available to English readers. His portly new volume, 
though it began as a re-writing of its predecessor, 
bears little resemblance to it. There are not many sub- 
jects in which the state of our knowledge has been so 
completely transformed by a host of workers in many 
countries, mainly during the twenty years that have 
passed since the unforgettable Bruges Exhibition of 
1902. And now Sir Martin Conway has summarised 
and added to the results of their labours in a book which 
is certainly the most comprehensive not only in English 
but in any language, though it hardly comes up to Dr. 
Friedlaender’s recent ‘Von Eyck bis Bruegel’ (a work of 
much more restricted scope) for lucidity of outlook and 
of arrangement. It must for long remain indispensable 
to anyone seriously studying the early art of the 
Netherlands. 

The chapters dealing with the Van Eycks themselves 
are not perhaps the most successful. The existence of 
Mr. Weale’s exhaustive monograph has made any repe- 
tition of the information contained in it unnecessary, but 
it might have been possible to give fuller treatment to 
the criticism published since the last (1912) edition of 
that work. In particular Dr. Dvorak, whose recent and 
untimely death has been a heavy blow to the study of 
art, in an important essay issued in 1918 (of which there 
is here no mention) has gone far to invalidate the very 
slender bases of fact on which the huge edifice of Hubert 
van Eyck’s art has been laboriously constructed. If the 
much-discussed miniatures of the Turin-Milan ‘ Hours’ 
—of which half, by the irony of fate, were destroyed by 
fire immediately after their importance had been recog- 
nised, and the other half are in a rather inaccessible 
Italian private collection—do not certainly date from 
the middle of the second decade of the fifteenth century 
there is no valid reason for associating them with Hubert 
at all. 

Indeed the supporters of the Hubert theory, of whom 
Sir Martin Conway is one of the most whole-hearted, 
have a curiously difficult position to defend. There is 
not a square inch of painting extant of which we can say 
with certainty that it is his work. But the acutely con- 
troversial question of the Van Eycks is after all one 
about which everybody is entitled to his own opinion, 


and it occupies a relatively small part of Sir Martin Con- 
way’s five hundred generously-filled pages. They may 
be destined, as he says, for the ‘‘ ordinary intelligent 
person ” rather than for the expert, but it is improbable 
that any expert in Europe should not find in them much 
that is both new and valuable. No one has even 
attempted before to furnish so detailed a guide to the 
tangled and tedious paths of Netherlandish art in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. But except for the 
unsurpassable Bruegel it is in the fifteenth century that 
most people have placed their affections, and there is a 
feast of information here about Campin (now the gener- 
ally accepted name for our old friend the ‘‘ Master of 
Flémalle,” whose enchanting ‘ Nativity’ at Dijon was 
worthy of a mention it does not seem to have secured) 
and Van der Weyden and Bouts and Van der Goes and 
Geertgen and Memling and Gerard David and Bosch, 
and their named and unnamed fellows. There is infor- 
mation too about various tempting side issues, guilds 
and the medieval garden, and the practice of painting 
direct from the model. As to the last, surely too much 
weight has been given to Jan van Eyck’s drawing of 
Cardinal Albergati, with its elaborate colour notes. 
Albergati only came to Bruges on a flying visit of three 
or four days, and no doubt Jan had to be content with 
as brief a sitting as a modern painter can extort from a 
Prime Minister. But it is difficult to believe that 
fifteenth century portraits were not normally painted 
with long and repeated sittings, the fatigue of which 
can almost certainly be detected in such a head as that 
of Canon van der Paele at Bruges. 

As to the illustrations of a book produced under 
present conditions at a reasonable price it would be un- 
fair to say too much. Here they are small, and packed 
four on a page; and if some, like the Bouts ‘ Fall of the 
Damned,’ are little better than blurs, the majority are 
both clear and valuable, for little known pictures have 
in most cases been selected from the author’s own enor- 
mous collection of photographs. But nobody, even after 
a Great War, ought to be allowed to arrange pictures so 
that one of the four, and that not once but again and 
again, has to be looked at side-ways. 


EUCKEN ON SOCIALISM 

Socialism: An Analysis. By Rudolf Eucken. Trans- 
lated by Joseph McCabe. Fisher Unwin. gs. net. 

I T is impossible to read this latest work of the vener- 
able German philosopher, Rudolf Eucken, without a 
feeling of deep respect, mingled with a certain amount 
of pity. Before the war he had an immense reputation 
and numerous readers, and when the war broke out 
arrangements had actually been made for his receptioa 
as a guest in this country. Yet he was one of the 93 
who signed the famous, or infamous manifesto, and he 
did more, for he went out of his way to justify his action 
by letters to the press. We cannot help therefore turn- 
ing with especial interest to see how that attitude in the 


beginning of the war appears to him in the light of the. 


result. 

We had no skill in getting foreign peoples to recognize 
our qualities. The French were, in this respect, far more 
skilful. The unhappy issue of the war is partly due to the 
fact that the nation which regarded itself as a nation of poets 
and thinkers had not the gift of presentation, the eloquence, 
the fire, to compete with the superior propaganda of other 
peoples. 

It is not a repentant mood though it may reveal a 
spirit of resignation. It colours the whole of this 
analysis of Socialism. The Socialism he discourses on 
is never defined, and his analysis is concerned with the 
most abstract generalities—truth and freedom, equality 
and justice,—without ever descending to particulars, 
much less to individual cases. Yet it is quite clear what 
he has in mind, and what he is contrasting,—the pre-war 
ideal rooted in medizvalism, appealing to Christianity 
with its strength in the past, and the after-war ideal with 
its materialism, its absorption in the present, its con- 
tempt for spirituality either as an earthly or heavenly 


state. 
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It was quite common in the old days to link the 
names of Eucken and Bergson. There was a certain 
resemblance in their teaching, for both conceived reality 
as primarily and ultimately dynamic. Eucken named 
his principle activism, Bergson vitalism. But it was 
only a superficial resemblance. The concepts have little 
in common and the one is as abstract as the other is con- 
crete. In one particular the two philosophers presented 
a striking contrast, for Eucken could not say in a 
thousand words what Bergson could express in ten. 
The tiresome diffusiveness of Eucken’s style is notice- 
able even in this short analysis. Not only are there 
frequent repetitions but every new point is talked round 
to the point of weariness. But enough of fault-finding, 
let us look at what he has to say. He speaks through- 
out as ‘‘ we Germans,” his historical sketch concerns 
Germany, and there is no attempt to mark the distinction 
of German Socialism from any foreign form. 

Socialism, he tells us, entirely discards the burden of 
history and entrusts life to the immediate present. It 
demands a thorough revision of our whole culture, a 
resolute and uncalculating preference of all that the 
present affords and requires, so that the world may be 
our own possession. The coming of this Socialism (for 
it is for him present fact not future ideal) means a turn- 
ing-point such as the world never saw before. It is a 
new epoch in history. It has changed our conceptions 
and involved very material transvaluations. 

Yet it has not and it will not, and he thinks it cannot, 
solve the problem. Why? Because it builds only from 
without not from within. It has no higher life to offer, 
and the individuals therefore will inevitably diverge 
more and more from each other. It can only lead to one 
imposing his conception of life on others. Its chief 
source of strength is that it turns life entirely into an 
affair of the present. Its chief fault is that it wants to 
renovate the world at once, without considering whether 
the change is really an improvement. Its work has no 
spiritual background, everything it does affects only the 
limited surface of life. It talks about the whole, but by 
the whole it means the sum of individuals, and the diver- 
sity this implies is to it a matter of no consequence. 

There is a tinge of despair even in the confident hope 
which he expresses at the close. 

Enthusiasm for humanity is dying down. It must soon be 
decided whether our social order and civilization are, or are 
not, strong enough to bring about an inward unity, to 
engender the needful spiritual forces, to find a remedy for the 
psychic isolation of the race as well as of individuals. If not, 
they will perish, and they deserve to perish. The spiritual 
world is safe enough, and stands above all changes and human 
feverishness, as the stars shine high above the earth. 

We must add a word of praise for the translation 
which appears to be quite excellently done. 


POETRY UNBOUND 


Selected Poems of Yone Noguchi. Matthews. 12s. 
net. 


Hymen. By H. D. The Egoist Press. 3s. net. 


The Island of Youth. By Edward Shanks. Collins. 
5s. net. 


HE incommunicability of poetry makes its trans- 

lation from one tongue into another the most miser- 
able of human occupations. Alteration no alteration 
finds when the poet himself translates his own poetry. 
Tagore, whatever his native merit, we know as a more 
sensitive Tupper. And the ‘ Selected Poems ’ of Yone 
Noguchi, admirable as they may be in Japanese (for 
they must first have been conceived in that way 
whether or no they were thus first written) to us English 
readers are valuable only as documents. We do not 
wish to be severe on a mind of such evident sensitive- 
ness and on a gift which has earned the praise of Mrs. 
Meynell and Mr. Hardy. But as all that is Miltonic 
in Milton, all that is poetry, would either be trans- 
formed or lost in Japanese, so all that is Noguchi in 
Mr. Noguchi must have foundered somewhere on its 
journey to our coasts. It cannot but be felt therefore 


that the theorizing on the nature of Japanese and Wes- 
tern poetries that prefaces this book is more illuminat- 
ing than its poems. ‘‘ We cannot help thinking,’’ he 
states, ‘‘ what cowards the majority of Japanese poets 
have been.’’ And immediately Mr. Noguchi betrays 
the nature of this cowardice. ‘* There is nothing 
more sad and terrible for poets than to enslave them- 
selves to intellect.’” The poetry of Mr. Noguchi has 
been corrupted by the imitation of Western forms, or, 
more accurately, Western formlessness. He has vio- 
lated the chastities of the Japanese genius (study his 
rendering of Poe’s * Annabel Lee’) and only in his 
hokkus are we restored to a memory of that delicacy 
and fragrance which are its especial beauty. 

‘ Hymen,’ the latest volume of the American imagist 
poet, H. D., recalls to us a pregnant sentence from Mr. 
Noguchi’s preface. ‘“‘If I am not mistaken, the 
writers of the free verse of the West will be ambassa- 
dors to us." We see now the fountain of his errors. 
Despite all her austerity and her sense of avocation, 
H. D. remains passionless and without form. She 
commits the sin of dulness, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost of poetry. Mr, Noguchi can understand her 
better because she has less to offer. He is not aware 
that the practise of free verse, because its liberties are 
so enormous, requires infinitely more craftsmanship 
than the more traditional methods, if it is to succeed. 
It cannot tolerate in unrhymed verse the juxtaposition 
of such line-endings as these from H. D., ‘‘ shimmer- 
ing heat ’’ and ‘‘ separate leaf ’’ or ‘* dark and crisp ’”’ 
and ‘‘ maiden kiss.’’ The pity is that a real talent is 
racked on a bed of theory. She is mournfully aware of 
her renunciations : 

What is Greece if you draw back 

From the terror 

And cold splendour of song 

And its bleak sacrifice? 
Sometimes she will attain the urgency of poetry by a 
method analogous to rhyme and refrain. In ‘ The Is- 
lands ’ there is a sense of choric insistence induced by 
the pathetic invocation of their names. Yet so glacial 
is the greater part of her poetry that it might well serve 
the purposes to-day of the poetry of Tu Fu, a Chinese 
poet of twelve centuries ago, who recommended it, per- 
haps because of similar qualities, as an infallible cure 
tor malarial fever. 

It will not be concluded that the use of the orthodox 
poetic tricks is recommended for the infallible achieve- 
ment of poetry. Mr. Shanks often uses them and often 
fails. For the feet of poets like Mr. Shanks or H. D., 
who both stand below the chance of greatness, these 
things merely provide a less perilous road for the at- 
tainment of their end. Yet it is significant that when 
Mr. Shanks allows himself even the freedom of blank 
verse, as in his title-poem, he is most busy with echoes. 
His merit is a sensuous and slow languor, the render- 
ing of the unlaboured surges of sea and wind. His 
observations of nature are uninteresting and sometimes 
inaccurate. It is in the less detailed movements, the 
sun passing over translucent water, or the stately with- 
drawing of the clouds over Campden, that this poet 
attains dignity. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
Old England. By Bernard Gilbert. Collins. 20s. net. 


R. BERNARD GILBERT has succeeded in a diffi- 

cult and exacting task. In ‘ Old England’ he 
has presented what he calls a ‘‘ God’s-eye ’’ view of a 
typical English village during the war. To do that it 
was necessary to freeze the population, as it were, for 
an instant, and then to take them one by one and let 
them have their say. It would have been impossible to 
make the picture anything but static, and so he presents 
these turgid yokels each in turn at one given moment 
in their history. There is nothing else in literature, 
so far as we are aware, working on quite the same 
theme. ‘ The Spoon River Anthology’ is something 
like it; nearer still, as the author says, is Crabbe’s 
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‘ Borough ’; but neither can be considered as a pre- 
cedent. 

Fletton is true to type. It has all the old feudal 
tradition of real village life, all its sordidness and 
stupidity, all the petty intrigue and scandal inevitable 
in a community just large enough to be class-con- 
scious and just small enough for each member of it to 
know every other member’s business. ‘The portraits 
are cleverly and accurately drawn, but their cumulative 
effect is to leave a somewhat exaggerated impression of 
evil on the mind of the reader. We are fully aware of 
the promiscuity of village life—incredible to the out- 
sider—but we should be sorry to think that in this 
1espect every English village is a Fletton. 

The author has chosen free verse as his medium for 
the most part, with occasional spurts of rhymed 
couplets, and prose. It suits its subject admirably, 
conveying a stulted impression. Mr. Gilbert has been 
extraordinarily thorough. He introduces us separately 
to no less than a hundred and ninety-two of the five 
hundred odd inhabitants, who each throw their own 
highly individualistic light on the circumstances of their 
neighbours, at times with considerable humour. Be- 
sides this, there is a complete Who’s Who of the in- 
habitants, many genealogical tables elucidating the 
intricacies of tribal intermarriage, and two very clear 
and detailed maps. It is a most interesting piece of 
work, 


Fiction 


Way of Revelation. By Wilfrid Ewart. Putnam. 


7s. 6d. net. 


I [ was a pity that the author of this war story chose 
to employ the well-worn device of contrasting the 
heroic endurance of the fighting men with the callous 
debaucheries of their friends and kinsmen at home; 
for his exposure of the latter amounts to no more than 
unsavoury scandal, told in a deplorable style, while 
the battle pictures are unusually real and powerful. 
We have come across no English novelist who has yet 
brought home to us more vividly the glory and tragedy 
and squalor of the war. There is no effort to see it 
as a whole; to explain, excuse or denounce it; we are 
only given a series of local and detached impressions, 
as they would have stamped themselves on the mind of 
an intelligent company officer or ranker. But they 
are so good that we bitterly resent the interruptions 
of the epic, during which Mr. Ewart returns to his 
grotesque satire on London society, drinking, drab- 
bing, drugging, and dancing in almost complete un- 
concern as to the fate of its unselfish defenders. The 
free use of the blue pencil would enormously improve 
this book; and it would be possible to reduce its length 
by a third at least, and still leave enough to satisfy 
the appetite of the hungriest reader. 


The Voyage Home. Blackwood. 


7s. 6d. net. 


| BA a fortunate thing for our general sense of 
security that not all detectives are built on the senti- 
mental pattern of Peter Browne, who, having caught 
his criminal by the heels in Cairo, is so susceptible to 
Mr. Honiton’s graces as to consent to the suggestion 
that criminal and detective should travel together as 
friends on the voyage home. In justice to Mr. Alan 
Graham, the author of this ingenious novel, we must 
confess that if ever we for our part are engaged in the 
detection of crime, so charming a criminal as Honiton 
(who under the previous name of Oxterham has brought 
off a number of sensational jewel-robberies) will twist 
us round his little finger. But the charm of Honiton is 
precisely Mr. Graham’s failure. Aware of the Aristo- 
telian precept which demands that every hero must be 
neither wholly good nor wholly evil, he has tried to 
mitigate Honiton’s attractiveness. But we cannot 
really believe him capable of making use of his friends 
in order to get material for his burglaries. And 


By Alan Graham. 


although the voyage leaves Honiton, all the contre- 
temps of the voyage safely negotiated, on the threshold 
of penal servitude, we are oppressed by the uneasy con- 
viction that Honiton is sacrificing himself for some 
scruple which both he and the author of this novel can- 
not be induced to divulge. Yet if this psychological 
difficulty be overlooked the reader can be assured of a 
book in which character and incident are excitingly in- 
terwoven. If the protector of the criminal, in a manner 
which recalls Mr. Herbert’s ‘ The House by the River,’ 
falls under the shadow of crime, Honiton’s paradoxical 
chivalry wins through, and after his period of katharsis, 
he is assured of at least a good friend and an excellent 
wife, which is more than the usual lot of less uncon- 
ventional citizens. 


Roccoco. By Marjorie Bowen. Odhams. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


ERHAPS Miss Bowen had a reason for choosing 

the unusual spelling of her book’s title, but, if so, 
it has escaped us. The Oxford Dictionary authorises 
it as an alternative form, but gives no instance of its 
use; nor do we remember to have come across it be- 
fore. However this is a small matter, and the story 
itself is quite good fun. The scene is laid in Venice, 
during the last years of its independence; but this is 
only with the view of giving the author an opportunity 
of using all the colours and devices that appeal to her 
imagination. There is a great deal of elaborate in- 
trigue and descriptive richness.  AArtificiality is 
avowedly the basis of the book; and the effect aimed at 
and produced is that of a gorgeous puppet-show. Miss 
Bowen writes well in this manner, and succeeds in con- 
veying to her reader a good deal of her own manifest 
enjoyment of her work. None of these romantically 
named characters—Cinzia, the heroine, the grand duke 
Gianfrancesco, Matheo Sarpi, or Louis Anne de Cossac 
—have any connexion with the rough world of actuality, 
but their figures stand out suitably enough against a 
background of perpetual carnival. ‘‘ It all seems to 
me like a jest,’? remarked Louis Anne. “ It is,”’ re- 
plied the Emperor. And, we may add, a graceful and 
successful jest, too. 


Magazines 


The London Mercury open with a poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy 
telling of the voices from an old graveyard; another, by Alice 
Meynell, inspired by a cognate subject; and still another in the 
manner of Browning on the making of a sonnet. Misses Somer- 
ville and Ross give us memories of a day’s beagling in Ireland, 
Mr. Chesterton finds a good word to say of Milton amid hearty 
condemnation of Whigs and the Whig spirit, and Mrs. Cornish 
relates some Memories of Tennyson and his reading of his own 
verse. Mr. Herbert describes the background of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera ’ in real life. The most interesting thing in the number 
is a letter from Mr. Conrad explaining some points in the ‘ True 
Story ’ of the wreck of the Dalgonar, which had aroused some 
scepticism; it was a fine story, and we are glad to find it cor- 
roborated by such an expert. The ‘ Letter from France ’ is de- 
voted to Geneva and Amiel, that from Italy to Dante. The 
Chronicles in the main are excellent, Mr. Powys makes some 
very pertinent remarks on the Lincoln’s Inn War Memorial, but 
the editor should not have allowed Prince Mirski to talk about 
“the American poets, Lockhart and Gibson,’’? when speaking of 
Spanish ballads. 


The National Review has among other good articles two of out- 
standing merit: ‘ The Making of a Soldier,’ by Prof. Spenser 
Wilkinson, founded on the career of Sir Wm. Robertson, and 
‘ The Jews and the Russian Revolution,’ by a recent resident in 
Russia, which explains the unfortunate position of that people, 
and the part many of them have been forced to take in recent 
events. Lord Hylton describes the career of Samuel Holden, ‘A 
City Man Two Hundred Years Ago,’ and there is an apprecia- 
tion of women players of lawn tennis from an American point of 
view. A good number. 


The English Review devotes most of its pages to politics, theo- 
retical or actual. There are two short sketches of fiction, and a 


_downright criticism of Mr. Fisher under the title ‘ Shakespeare 


need not apply,” by Mr. H. E. Palmer. Mr. A. Harrison is 
severe about ‘ The Reparations Nonsense.’ 

The Revue de Genéve has a short story by V. Blasco Ibafiez, an 
excellent and thoughtful criticism of Rembrandt by M. F. Fosca, 


in which he is compared to Péguy. The author sees in him a. 
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coarse sensuality of temperament united with the extremest 
refinement of sensibility. M. Thomas describes the march of a 
flying column in Morocco. Mr. Edward Shanks writes on the 
career of Mr. H. G. Wells without mentioning the works which 
are his principal claim to survive as a writer of fiction, ‘ Mr. 
Polly,’ ‘ Kipps,’ and the others of that class. The treatment of 
English is a weak place in a journal of outstanding merit. Count 
Alexis Tolstoi’s article on ‘ Russian Literature in the 20th Cen- 
tury’ is, on the other hand, one of the most informing and 
valuabie we have yet seen. There is also an account of the 
work of Ferdinand Hodler, an artist almost unknown to the un- 
travelled English public. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes treats of Flaubert, ‘ What Art 
owes to Napoleon’ (a very good account of the artistic cross- 
currents at the beginning of the 19th century) ; a first-rate paper 
by M. Gustave Lanson, writing as an old critic of modern move- 


ments in literature ; some unpublished letters of Balzac; and the © 


usual Chroniques and Revues. A number above the average. 


The Mercure de France has also an article on ‘ Flaubert et 
l’Opinion,’ some fiction and verse of its usual high standard, and 
an article by a Baconian, explaining the cipher method of 
“wrong founts’’’ in the 17th-century printing, and urging 
its readers to try it on French books of the period. What a relief 
if we could only turn the whole crowd of Baconians into this new 
field, and leave them to be dealt with by French ridicule ! 

Psyche contains some first-class matter; a valuable paper by 
W. H. R. Rivers on ‘ The Instinct of Acquisition,’ which every 
one interested in the socialist theories ‘should read; another 
almost as authoritative by Dr. Paul Bonsfield and his father, the 
famous K.C., on ‘ Determinism in relation to Psycho-Analysis ’ ; 
and a third by Capt. Pike on ‘ Instinct or Reason’ in birds; to 
name no others. Everyone interested in Psychology and its 
modern applications should read this review. 


Chess 


PROBLEM No. 5. 
By C. Bvt GILBERG. 


WHITE 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him before Dec. 17. 


PROBLEM No. 4. 


Solution. 
Waite : BLAck 
(1) Kt—Q8. _Any move 
\2) Mates accordingly. 

ProsLtem No. 3.—Correct from Rev. H. Dunbar, A. S. Brown, 

Major D. R. Coode and F. Drakeford. 
To CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rev. W. A. P. Marson: In No. 3, Q—B6 ch. fails because 
of Black’s P at Q’s 2nd. 

F. F. L. A.: Many thanks for the column. We should much 
appreciate an original specimen of your own pretty work. 

LUNCH-TIME CHESS. 

Among the gibes still hurled at our game by Philistines is its 
necessary solemnity ; players rarely trouble to refute the charge. 
The elements once mastered, chess becomes to every man pretty 
much what he needs; and in many cases the same man will 
enjoy at one time a stern battle, at another the most rapid and 


apparently careless shifting of his pieces. This last is what we 
mean by ‘“‘lunch-time ’’ chess, an exciting, care-free pastime 
which may be seen in perfection any day at countless restaurants 
in town and the large provincial cities. Here, for example, is 
A., enthusiast and strong player, seated at 1.30 p.m. in the usual 
corner of his eating-house, cheerily engaging at off-hand chess 
a fellow opposite him of like proclivities. 

Observe the rapidity of the moves, the daring of the combina- 
tions born of complete carelessness as to the result of the game— 
the content depicted on each player’s face ; listen to the onlookers’ 
running comments, to the advice freely offered to both con- 
testants (often designedly bad!), to the chaff—perchance to the 
wit—alike of the players and those who vociferously address and 
discuss them.—Where is the ‘‘ solemnity ’’? And yet at nine 
that same evening, you shall see A. seated in his chess club with 
as many furrows on his brow as that expanse will accommodate, 
half of them apparently expressing an earnest desire that his 
opponent were dead, buried (and none too happy !), the other 
half indicating his wish that he himself had altogether escaped the 
burden of life—A. is playing a match game. 

(Give him no pity, gentlemen! The man is really enjoying 
himself still, merely stretching a set of mental muscles different 
from those we saw him exercising this morning.) 


Shorter Notices 


FICTION 


Charles Eisen, by Vera Salomons. (Bumpus. Edition de luxe. 
42 58.; ordinary edition, 18s.) Special distinction is 
lent to this book, the third in a_ series of volumes 
on 18th century French book illustrations, by a graceful 
preface from the pen of M. Emile Bertaux, whose death at the 
front was one of the severest blows suffered by the study of art 
history in France; and Miss Salomons has done her work very 
well, giving a concise account of Charles Eisen’s life and art, 
supplying a catalogue of the books illustrated by him which is 
bound to be of much service to collectors. The illustrations, 
excellently reproduced, convey an adequate idea of Eisen’s accom- 
plishment of technique and graciousness as a designer; though 
in illustrating a book intended for general circulation with 
examples of the work of the monarch of the estampe galante, 
the selection of specimens must cause considerable embarrassment. 
This volume is sure not to offend any susceptibilities: but as a 
reflection of the main trend of Ejisen’s art it rather suggests 
Hamlet without the Ghost. 


Tansy, by Tickner Edwards, and Way down East, by Joseph 
R. Grismer, (PaJmer, 2s. 6d. net, each) are the earliest parts of 
‘ The Film Lover’s Library.’ They remove a fear that the public 
which fills the cinemas would lose altogether the habit of read- 
ing, and since people who could read these could read anything 
we are filled with some hope for the future. 


Thereby Hangs a Tale, by George Robey (Richards, 6s. net), 
illustrated by H. M. Bateman and T. Henry, is full of the 
peculiar humour which has made Mr. George Robey one of the 
most popular of music-hall performers. We should think it 
shows him at his best. Take it from Me, by Sewell Collins 
(Richards, 3s. 6d. net) is a work of the same kind, depending on 
the incongruities of an American humorist in English surround- 
ings. 

The Black Colonel, by James Milne (Lane, 7s. net), is a story 
of the Highlands after the “‘ forty-five,’ where the Black Colonel 
who is “on his keeping,’? and Captain Ian Gordon in the 
King’s Service, are rivals for the love of a Forbes. It is 
ag well told, in general character like the Scots stories of 

Mr. John Buchan, and ends in the approved manner, except that 
we do not see the Black Colonel as a spy. 


The Vats of Tyre, by Roy Bridges (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d. net), is a story of the time of Christ, from the days of 
the manger at Bethlehem to the Crucifixion, though he does not 
intervene in the action. The more ambitious such stories are, 
the more certainly are they doomed to failure. The author repre- 
sents a rich Jew who learns of the prophecy of the Magi and 
devotes himself, his family and his riches to the service of the 
coming King. The book is well planned and has some striking 
scenes. 


A Singular People, by Sydney A. Moseley (Stanley Paul, 8s. 6d. 
net), is worth reading, not for its style or writing, but for its 
subject matter. It gives the life history of a Jew who rises from 
the lowest depths of misery in the East End, and lets us into the 
secret of their thoughts about each other and the life of the 
English people among whom they live. His exact standpoint as 
regards the Zionist movement, and his feelings about the Jew 
who claims to be an Englishman are not always clear, but he is 
always interesting. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street. —=.C. 2 


Income £9,110,000 
64 Princes Street 


Funds £25,746,000. 
Edinburgh : 
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The Bright Messenger, by Algernon Blackwood (Cassell, 7s. 6d. 
net), depends for its interest on a case of double personality, 
which falls into the hands of a very exceptional medical man 
with a marked bent towards mysticism. Mr. Blackwood’s treat- 
ment of the supernatural has created for himself a special public 
who will find in this work the qualities they have learned to 
expect from him. The circle of the Prometheans is admirably 
described ; each of its members is individualised and their separate 
‘* cranks ”’ satirised, and though the book does not rank with 
the author’s best, it is fairly typical of his method. 


Messrs. Sotheby’s sale on Monday to Wednesday next week con- 
tains a number of books and manuscripts of great importance. 
Mr. Penton’s books are remarkable for the large number of hand- 
some English books like the Goupil ‘ Historical Monographs ’ and 
the ‘ Victoria County History ’ (73 volums), and for private 
presses—the Daniel, Doves, Eragny, Kelmscott (34, including the 
Chaucer), and Vale. On Tuesday the chief interest lies in the 
great number of Bibles, etc., from the Brooke Library, printed 
and manuscript, including a copy of the rare Parker’s Psalter, 
printed c. 1560 for gifts, a rare Bunyan first edition, of which 
only one other copy is known, and a third edition of ‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ An example of 5th century Uncial writing from 
the cover of a 12th century M.S. is excessively rare. From Italy 
comes a late 14th century M.S. of Dante. On Wednesday, among 
the books from the Blaenpant Library comes the Book of Hours 
of Anne of Cleves with her signature. There is a very large 
collection of Restoration and Stuart plays. Among the auto- 
graphs are three poems by Burns, two musical manuscripts by 
Mozart, and a collection relating to Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Books Received 
ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


In A Mantie Biue. By Leonard Rice-Oxley. Palmer: 6s. net. 

Mr. Paut. By Gertrude Bone. Limited Edition. Cape: 
12s. 6d. net. 

Pirates. With a Foreword and Sundry Decorations by C. Lovat 
Fraser. Cape: 6s. net. 

Tue Focus or Lire. Written and Illustrated by Austin Osman 
Spare. Privately Published: 21s. net. 

THE PaGEANT OF VENICE. By Edward Hutton and Frank Brang- 
wyn. Lane: net. 

THe Tracic SENSE OF LIFE IN MEN AND IN Peoptes. By Miguel 
de Unamuno, Translated by J. E. Crawford-Flitch. Mac- 
millan: 17s. net. 

Tue Victorian Ace. By a Later Victorian. Humphreys: 5s. 
net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ARABIC THOUGHT AND ITS PLacEe IN History. By Dr. De Lacy 
O’Leary. Kegan Paul: tos. 6d. net. 

BONAPARTE : MEMBRE DE L’INstTITUT. By G. Lacour-Gayet. Paris. 
Gauthiers Villars: 15fr. 

Cuina AFTER THE War. By Hsu Shih-Chang. Peking, Bureau 
of Economic Information. 

GeorGe III. aNnD THE ConstiTuTION. By A. Mervyn Davies. 
Milford: 4s. 6d. net. 

THe Empire at War. Edited for the Royal Colonial Institute 
by Sir Charles Lucas. Vol. I. By the Editor. Milford: 
15s. net. 

THe LIFE AND PuILosopHy OF Epwarp Cairp. By Sir Henry 
Jones and J. H. Muirhead. Glasgow. Maclehose Jackson : 
25s. net. 

THE QUICKSTEP OF AN EMPEROR: MAXIMILIAN OF Mexico. By 
G. P. Messervy. Richards: 12s. 6d. net. 

Tuomas Harpy. By A. Stanton Whitfield. Richards: 3s. 6d. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


A Batviap oF Corre. By A. Money Coutts. Richards: 3s. 6d. net. 

In Time Like Grass. By W. J. Turner. Sidgwick & Jackson. 
5s. net. 

Lire AND Art. Anthology Selected by Thomas Burke. Cape: 
2s. 6d. net. 

Poems or My Teens. By Elaine Vaux. Privately Printed. 

Quietupe. By Leslie H. Winn. Palmer: 2s. 6d. net. 

RESTORATION COMEDIES. By Montague Summers. 
Edition. Cape: 15s. net. ; 

SELEcTED Verse. By Alfred Noyes. Blackwood: 5s. net. 

Suires AND Spires. By John Bolus. Richards: 3s. 6d. net. 

Soncs oF Joy. By W. H. Davies. Cape: 2s. 6d. net. 

Tue Piays or Husert Henry Davies. In 2 Vols. Chatto and 
Windus: 25s. net. 

THE VEIL AND OTHER Poems. By Walter de la Mare. Con- 
stable: 6s. net. 

TRUTH AND Beauty. 
Cape: 2s. 6d. net. 


Limited 


Anthology Selected by Thomas Burke. 


FICTION 
Hosts oF Darkness. By Ariadna and Harold Williams. Con- 
stable: 6s. net. 


Tue Gates oF ImpossipiLity. By Henry Thurlow. Amersham, 
Morland: 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue Motnuer or Att Livinc. By Robert Keable. Constable: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Tracic muse. By Henry James. New Edition. Mac. 
millan: 2 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A New Constitution For A New America. By William Mac- 
donald. New York: Huebsch: $2. 

Broom. An International Magazine of the Arts. Published by 
Americans in Italy. Palmer: 3s. 6d. net. 

Encuisu Sects: An Historicat Hanpsook. By Arthur Reynolds, 
Mowbray. 

New MatuematicaL Pastimes. By Major P. A. Macmahon. 
Cambridge University Press: 12s. net. 

Paris AND ITS Environs. Muirhead Guide Books. Macmillan: 
12s. net. 

SELF-TRAINING AND Mysticism. By the Rev. H. L. Hubbard. 
Christophers : 4s. 6d. net. 

Tatiincs. By Sydney Tremayne. Illustrated by Fish.”” Lane: 
s. net. 

Tes Gop AND Immortatity. By J. H. Leuba. Chicago: 
$2.50. 

Tue Mapness OF THE Arts. By W. R. Titterton. Erskine Mac- 
donald: 2s. 6d. net. 
Tue Orat MetHop oF TEACHING LANGUAGES. 
Palmer. Cambridge, Heffer: 5s. net. 
Tue Haunts or Lire. By J. Arthur Thomson. Melrose: gs. 
net. 

Wuo’s WHo. 1922. Black: 42s. net. 

SHAKESPEARE AND WILLIAM SHAKSPER. 
SincuLar? By Edward Watson. King: 6d. net. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


BANDs OF THE BritisH ArMy. By W. J. Gordon. Warne: 3s. 6d. 
net. 

From THE IsLeEs OF THE WesT TO BETHLEHEM. By Grace War- 
rack. Oxford, Blackwell: 12s. 6d. net. 

Lire anD How ir Came. A Child’s Book of Elementary Biology. 
By Stephen Reid-Heyman. Oxford, Blackwell: 5s. net. 
Tue or Macsetu. By Eileen Watson. Palmer: 

3s. 6d. net. 
Tue Macic Fisusone. By Charles Dickens. Illustrated by F. 
D. Bedford. Warne: 4s. net. 
Tue Rostin’s Curistmas Eve. By C. E. Bowen. Warne: 2s. 6d. 
net. 
E Rummy Taces ”’ PaintING Book. 
Warne: ts. 6d. net. 


By Harold E. 


or 


= 


By Lawson Wood. 


=| The Book of The Hour!|z 
= THE = 
2} WORLD'S 
; TARY 
BY = 
= Paper 3/6 net Cloth 5/- net = 
= At all Bookstalls and Bookshops = 
=| The PRIME MINISTER, speaking at Inverness on = 
=| October 4, said :— = 
= ‘* T received in the course of the last = 
= day or two a very remarkable mem- = 
= orandum written by one of the most = 
= brilliant economists in the world, Pro- = 
= fessor Cassel of Sweden. He wrote = 
= that brilliant document, which at- = 
= tracted so much attention, on the = 
= exchange of the world for the Brussels = 
= Conference last year, and now he has = 
= written a second.”’ = 
={Il| CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange St. LONDON W.C. 2illliz 


| 
| | 
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~ | BOOKS FROM ODHAMS ||| BOOKS FOR GIFTS 
’ FOR EVERYONE. JACQUES BENIGNE BOSSUET 


ids. The New Edition of By E. K. SANDERS, author of “ a o on 
THE ROMANCE OF MADAME TUSSA ; Cloth boards. 15s. (Postage 9d. 
By John Tussaud (This should be the English Bossuet for many years 
in: Containing 336 pages of reading matter and 50 illus- 


trations, bound cloth with picture jacket. ALCHEMY, Its Science & Romance 


ia E FOR SPORTSHES. By the RIGHT REV. J. E. MERCER, D.D. With 
“ve FIGHTING SPORTS. four Illustrations. Cloth boards. 9s. (Postage 6d.) 
: By Captain Fitz-Barnard. 21s. net. 
50: Lavishly illustrated in colour from original paintings A HISTORY OF SINAI 
and in half tone from rare photographs and drawings. By LINA ECKENSTEIN. With Maps and numerous 
‘ac- The first edition of this wonderful book is almost Illustrations. Cloth boards. 8s. 6d. (Postage 6d.) 
exhausted. (The author has first-hand acquaintance with the coun- 
E. BETWEEN THE FLAGS. try, where she has worked with Professor Flinders 
“ By “ Sabretache ”’ of ‘‘ The Tatler.” 8s. net. Petrie.) 
i A sporting novel “which is considerably better than A COMPANION VOLUME TO 
Net Gouls. “ THE IMITATION OF CHRIST.” 
OR FOR ALL LOVERS OF GOOD FICTION. 


noccoco. FIFTY SPIRITUAL HOMILIES OF 
ST. MACARIUS THE EGYPTIAN 


6d. First Review.—‘ Miss Marjorie Bowen has set a 


little snare for her readers in the unexpected ending By A. J. MASON, D.D. se (P ostage 7d.) 

‘ar- to this prettily told romance, and it would not be fair (One of the greatest of Greek mystics is here made 

to give away her secret.’’-—Times Literary Supplement. available for Dr. 

THE GREAT IMA highly enough of these homilies to suggest that they 

- “ wi ” = be put on the shelf as a companion volume to ‘‘ The 
er — 78. Gd. met. Imitation of Christ.” 


‘ 


First Review.—‘ Pictures what might happen a 


F. hundred years hence, when world-wide Trusts have TURBINES 


combined, and the dividing line between poverty and a MPKINS 
6d wealth to a hideous chasm. The dis- = shout 
; abilities inherent in a story of this kind are over- ‘TH . H 7 
od come; it is a powerful and moving tale, full of fire, 110 Illustrations. Cloth boards. 8s. (Postage 5d.) 
legitimate in its realism, and carrying potential con- 
viction.’’—Sportsman. FOR YOU NG FOLK 
THE KING WAITS. 
i: i By Morice Gerard. 7s. 6d. net. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
: Founded on fact this romance deals with General By JOHN BUNYAN. Arranged by JEAN MARIAN 
H Monk and is the best story written by our leading MATTHEW. With 4 Coloured and 42 Black-and- 
: historical novelist. White Illustrations by H. J. FORD. 
THE HEART SPECIALIST. Ms. @8. (Postage 1s.) 
By Paul Trent. 8s. net. (The sermons are omitted and the entrancing narrative 
H “* The plot of this novel is original and is very skil- left.) 
fully developed. The book, in fact, is an uncommonl 3 
good love story.”-—Pall Mall Gazette. THE CHILDREN OLD 
A PRINCE IN PETROGRAD. TESTAMENT 
By Edgar Jepson 8s. net By E. B. TRIST (Mrs. Wm. C. Piercy). A hand- 
some volume, with 36 Coloured and many Black-and- 
Is the latest contribution of this expert in the White ‘Illustrations. 10s. 6d. (Postage 1s.) 


art of keeping the reading public amused. The story epee ; 
tells of an Englishman in Petrograd under the Bolshe- (A splendid gift-book for a boy or girl.) 
vists and the conversation of the two girls he rescues 
is not only killingly funny, but reads almost like a KEVIN AND THE CATS eaten 
transcript from life.”—Saturday Review. By K. F. PURDON. ith coloured frontispiece. 


3s. (Postage 4d.) 
THE UNEXPECTED. (The story is told by a cat and will delight all lovers 


By Fergus Hume. 8s. net. of animals.) 
“* Will meet the most exacting tests of the novel 


reader who likes a clever story with a mystery well THE ADVENTURES OF 


worth unravelling.”"—Court Journal. NANCY IN SWEDEN 
THE GREEN HEART. By PAULINE TOLLER. With coloured frontispiece. 
By Louise Heilgers. 8s. net. 3s. (Postage 4d.) 
One of the most powerful tragic stories of the stage (A vivid picture of an English child’s life in Sweden in 
published for some time. 1914.) 
WILD ROSE TO THE RESCUE 
By E. E. COWPER. With coloured frontispiece. 
A romance of the 15th Century, the taking of Con- 3s. (Postage 4d.) 


stantinople by the Turks, and the career of Ruggero 


di San Giuliano, written by a very popular Italian (Wild Rose is a patrol of Girl Guides who have 


historical novelist. exciting adventures.) 
Send for a Free f 4 es 
“CYNICAL SAYINGS.” Sieh. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


LonpDon : 
S.P.C.K. House, NorTHUMBERLAND Avenug, W.C.2. 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD. Book ‘Shops: 64 New Boxo Sreser, W.1.; 43 


Victoria STREET, E.C.4 BricHton: 129 NortH STREET. 


i Gard Bara: 39 Gay Street. And of all Booksellers. New 
38 King St., Covent on, London, W.C.2 Tue Macmittan Co. Toronto: THE MACMILLAN 
[i Co. or Canapa. And of all Booksellers. 
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SHIPPING 


Dp 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
all Passeng 2 O. 14, 


Londen, cw 1 Freight General Busin Leadenhall 
or 
Bl. agents, ORLY, DAWES @ 123, Londen, 


NEW YORK 


SERVICE 
BY THE “O” STEAMERS OF 
THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CO. 


18, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED ...  £1,629,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL a £34,500 


The Company transacts the following classes of business: 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
W THOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATON. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place. London, E.C.4 


WILL READERS OF 


The Saturday Review 


who experience difficultv in obtaining their copy of the 
paper reguiarly kindly communicate with the Publisher at 


9,KING ST., COVENT GARDEN. LONDON, W.C 2. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


—GOUPIL GALLERY SALON.—An exhibi- 
. ss tion of Modern Art, over 175 Exhibitors, at 
°5, Regent St., S.W. 10—5.30, Sats. included. 


ROSVENOR GALLERIES. 
WINTER EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. 
5la, New Bond Street, 10—6. Sats 10—4. 1s. (Inc. tax). 


OVAT FRASER MEMORIAL EXHIBITION.—Paintings, 

Stage designs, model theatres, books, posters And textiles 

by the late C. LOVAT FRASER, LEICESTER GAL- 
LERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, 16s.; Oscar Wilde’s House of 
Pomegranates, with coloured illustrations, 16s. ; Headland’s Home 
Life in China, 7s.; Comic History of England, 7s. ; The Literary 
Year Book 1921, new copies, 8s. 6d. net, post free for 2s. 3d. ; 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new copies, 
4 vols., 32s. net, for 12s. 6d. Baxter Prints: The Pictures of 
George Baxter with 140 plates just issued, £3 5s. od. Ward's 
Roman Era in Britain, 7s. 6d. ; Carot’s Landscapes, £53 10s. od, 
Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. od., 
1854. Way’s Memories of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d.; Women of 
All Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s.; Maupas- 
sant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. od.; Debrett’s Peerage, 
1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., 425. Carmen, illus., by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others.—Epwarp Baker’s Great Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING TYPEWRITING 
At the usual rates. 
Write: 
M. BRODERICK, 4, Longman Road, Barnsley. 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Secretarial work. Literary 

work a speciality. High standard of work. Lowest terms, 

Mrs. A. M. WATSON, M.B.E., 56, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. Tel.: Kensington 6379. 


THE BLAKE SOCIETY 
RE issuing copies of Blake’s hitherto unpublished COLOUR 
PRINTS. The Temptation and Newton are ready. 
Price 21s. each. Each payment carries with it membershi 
of the Blake Society for one year. Apply to SECRETARY, T. 
Wright, Olney, Bucks, England. 


UTHORS! Established or otherwise, are invited to sub- 

mit their work for London and provincial publications. NO 

READING FEES. Promising new writers sought. Books, 
plays, short stories, poems, articles wanted. Post MSS. to 
Manager, P.L.A., Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 


MUSIC 


QUEEN’S HALL 
Sole Lessees, Chappell and Co., Ltd. 
OOSSENS ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
FOURTH AND LAST CONCERT 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
Programme includes 
LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS - STRAVINSKY 
(By General Request.) 
UGENE GOOSSENS, CONDUCTOR 
Special Orchestra of 100 performers. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. gd., 3s., and 2s. 4d. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


AZOLIAN HALL 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
RANK HUTCHENS 
THIRD and LAST PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL 
NEXT VIOLIN RECITAL 
LBERT SPALDING 
A TUESDAY, DEC. 13th, at 8.15. 
At the Piano - -  - ANDRE BENOIST. 
Steinway Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 38: 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 3. 
ERA BELMONT 
VOCAL RECITAL, assisted by 
BEATRICE EVELINE (Solo ’Cello). 
At the Piano—-ANTHONY BERNARD 
Steinway Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 35 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


EOLIAN HALL 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 3. 
EORGE BAKER 
SECOND SONG RFCITAL 
Assisted by S. LIDDLE 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 35 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


R-M-S-P 
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SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 
Under Roydl Patronage. 


COALS—FOOD—CLOTHING. 


Fair Spring, gorgeous Summer, and _bounteous 
Autumn have departed, and stern Winter has arrived— 
Winter, the season for compensations—good food, 
warm clothes, and cheerful fires. 

And yet there are hundreds of people, including poor 
gentlewomen, who cannot afford these, to them, the 
luxuries—to us, the necessities—of life. Please help 
me to supply all my Ladies with coals this winter; 
there are upwards of 200 of them. Some are very old 
and feeble and many are bronchial or rheumatic. The 
younger women who work hard to help to support 
themselves, cannot do so with numb fingers beside an 
empty grate. 

Parcels of groceries, etc., please. These are thank- 
fully received, and save going out to buy food in 
inclement weather. Lastly, we want clothes. We 
have always a long list of people waiting for them, for 
poor Ladies cannot afford to buy new ones. 

I think that is all at present. I will send lists of 
names and addresses if you will kindly send the parcels. 

Don’t forget 10/- for coals, please. 

EpitH SMALLWoop, Hon. Sec. 


Lancaster House, Malvern. 


IF YOUR LIFE * 
IS INSURED 


you should seriously con- 
sider whether, in view of 
the reduced purchasing 
power of money and other 
changed conditions, you 
should take out a policy for 
a larger amount. 


Write for Interesting Booklet: 
“A Sound Proposition.” 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS 
FUND 
inburgh (G. Lid- 
Manager and 


London Offices: 28 Cots i 
E C3. and 


HE ADDRESS of the 
Editorial, Publishing & 
Advertising Offices of The 
Saturday Review is 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W,C.2. 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 3157 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- 
per annum, at home and abroad, 


A XMAS GIFT 
FOR' fYOUR ELDER CHILDREN 


‘* B.D.” Life Endowment Assurance with the 
A first one or two premiums paid up by yourself 


would form a most acceptable gift to your son 

or daughter. The responsibility of continuing the 

“i premiums with the assurance of future substantial 
| monetary benefits helps to establish a habit of thrift 
and foresight invaluable throughout life. 


For full address— ‘‘ Lire DEpARTMENT,”’ 


BRITISHS, DOMINION 


32, MUUKGATLE ST., LONDON, 
Branches and Agents throughout the U.K. 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000.,000 


A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 24% of 


your income by way of Rebate of 


Income Tax if your life is adequately 


and suitably insured. 
- Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


at diese of dag 
Possibly sweetest 
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KING’S HEAD 
if you prefer a fuller flavour 


Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2/4. Tins: 2-0z, 2/5, 4-0z. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


10s We Ws 100's 
6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
MADE 1/44 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch perial Tobacco 
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EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
HAUT ST. EMILION, Superior 

CLARET. { Dinner Claret, 1917 24/ as 
SUPERIOR, Excellent White 

GRAVES. { Dinner Wine 24/- 


Excellent, generous White 
SPANISH BARSAG, 29/6 


BURGUNDY. POMMARD, 1916, Great bargain 3Q/- 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN 

BURGUNDY. | A very superior growth ose 48/ ‘ad 

HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior .. 
BERNCASTI ER. Light. attrac- 

MOSELLE. Great bargain ... 39/ 

EHRMANN & FILS 

CHAMPAGNE. (‘GOLDEN GOBLET” 1915. 138/- 

Highest class 78 / 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, mediumd 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL.  High-class Cuvée 84/- 
PORT. FINE OLD TAWNY ... _... 54/- 


SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/- 
COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH 150/- 


WHISKY. PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/- 
The Famous FERGUSON'S 

WHISKY. LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” 150/- 


Write for “ Pink List,’’ quoting unsurpassed assortment 
of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
EHRMANNS, 

43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, £.C.2 
Please quote S.R.” 


H. R. ALLENSON’S GIFT BOOKS 


OLD TIME AND THE BOY, 
OR PREHISTORIC WONDER! AND 


By LADY BRAY _ Crown 8vo. Cloth, with seven full-page Illustrations 
by CHRISTIAN O’CONNOR-MORRIS (née Gmpea). 5s, net. 


PARABLES IN GREAT BOOKS 


By HERBERT SNELL, B.A. Cloth. 5s, net. 

THE BOOKS DEALT WITH ARE :— 
BROWNING'S “ PIPPA PASSES,” or Unconscious Influence. 
SIENKIEWICZ’S “QUO VADIS,” or The Sign of the Cross. 
GEO. ELIOT’S “ SILAS MARNER,” or God's Way with a Soul. 
=o “DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE,” or Man’s Double 

ature. 

BROWNING’S “ RABBI BEN EZRA,” or The Wisdom of Age. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S “ ROMOLA,” or The Fall of a Soul. 
BALZAC’S “WILD ASS’S SKIN,” or The Tragedy of Self-Will. 
BROWNING'S “ SAUL,” or Saving Love. 
BALZAC’S “‘ ATHEIST’S MASS,” or a Lesson in Gratitude. 
LONGFELLOW’S “ GOLDEN LEGEND,” or Love and Sacrifice. 


PARABLES IN GREAT BOOKS 


John o’London’s Weekly Mr. Snell summarises each pi expounds 
its bearing upon life, and points the moral. All this is very well done, with 
a sense of literary appreciation not always to be found in such work. This 
book is educational in the best and broadest way.” 


DIVERTING STORIES OF CLERICAL LIFE 


By E. W. LEACHMAN. Cloth. 6s, net. 
Some oF THE CHaprers :—Those Dreadful Choir Boys. Those Stra Clergy. 
Those Trying Organists. 
New Witness :—‘‘ There is much amusing matter here.”’ 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph :—‘ Told with a vivacity that d 
cidedly entertaining.” 


GOD’S GENTLEMEN 
By Prof. R. E. WELSH, M.A., D.D. Cloth. 5s, net. 
CONTENTS. 


Malady of Not Wanti 
Men who Get On. = 


them de- 


The Lust for Life. 
A Medicated Memory. 


Chambers of Imagery. 
Dangerous Years. 


Tenderfoot. 
God’s Gentlemen. Gad too A Double Life. 
Good Men out of Cynic and Enthusiast. Where to Draw the Line 
__ _, Church. | The Glamour of Life. | Exiles of the Church. 
Interesting Sinners and 1. Angelic Illusions. | The Escape from 
Stale Saints. 2. The Ape of God. One-self. 


Dundee Advertiser :—‘ A series of ethical essays of rare value strongly 
commended as a gift book for men, whether young, old, or middle-aged.” 


Please write for our NEW CATALOGUE, 16 pages, Post Free. 
London: H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., RACQUET COURT, FLEET ST., E.C. 


WITH THE BATTLE CRUISERS 
FILSON YOUNG 


With Charts and Illustrations. 


25s. Net 


“A very wonderful book.’’—Gommander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P. 


“A brilliant book. 1 think that it will be largely studied, and 
that it renders a very real service to the cause naval reform.” 


“There are some 
it is a mercy that you were 
now live.”—Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

“{ agree with a Scottish friend of mine who wrote about the 
book that ‘ it is unique; it is likely te be read twenty years hence 
more than it is now, and is ind a classic.’ I do not remember 
feeling a stronger admiration for the writer of 4 book on the war 
than when I arrived at page 247 of ‘ With the Battle Cruisers ’.” 
Arnold White. 


“The pictures you draw are of a period which is vividly familiar 
and indelible to all of us who took part in it ther—a picture 
which exactly records what [| have seen and which gives me the 
greatest pleasure to keep and look at frequently, for it is a true and 
actistic record of those great unforgettable days.” 

: An Officer on Lord Beatty's Staff. 


“ Something that will live beyond our ephemeral generation. . . . 
I think the book comes nearer to being that ‘ possession for al! time’ 
which Thucydides declared his own k to be, than anything | 
have yet read about the war. It is so seldom that you get a great 
writer actually participating in great events and describing them as 
they should be described. re are passages which must figure in 
any anthology of English prose, and they are many.” 

W. Wilson. 


“In his book ‘ With the Battle Cruisers’ he takes us behind the 
scenes and gives us a most areesantng account of the life in the 
Service, both ashore and afloat, while his story of the Dogger Bank 
engagement is probably the best story of a modern naval battle that 
has yet been written. For Mr. Filson Young witnessed from the 
foretop of Admiral Beatty’s flagship, the opening stages, and his 
story is really a fine piece of restrained | realism.” 

Gazette. 


in it which one could never forget. 
to record such things. They will 


SOME OPINIONS 


CASSELL & Co. 


Mr. Filson Young’s book is not rg & most entertaining and skil- 
fully written narrative of adventure, but a statement of facts which 
those who are beating out the history of the war cannot ignore... . 
Nowhere have we read a better analysis of Lord Fisher’s character, 
‘vith its limitations and its strength.’’—The Spectator. 

** Every line of this work recalls the grey North Sea in its various 
moods; every pen picture of the author’s all-too-brief experiences with 
the Lion is drawn with a sure and vivid touch that makes the 
purple darkness of a night at sea a terrifying reality and the beauty 
of a Scapa dawn a satisfying pleasure. The book moves in a quiet 
quaint beauty of style which is peculiar to the author, but the driving 
spirit is that of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Beatty, whose attractive 

»ersonality breathes in every page.’ Times. 

“It happens that his relation is that of an observant and thinking 
man who is by nature, one guesses, made lonely and suspect because 
of his acute, ironic, and independent mind; for the world does not 
take warmly to its bosom the clever looker-on who can be neither 
cajoicd nor intimidated. Still, Mr. Filson Young, in the way of 
those who are difficult to please, lets out his pent and native oy 
on the men, like Beatty, whom he finds worthy of praise. He is 
also a sensitive artist, and his words have to pass an exacting con- 
science, so that he has written a war-book which is not only an 
indispensable foot-note to history, but is a very entertaining, and 
occasionally an exciting narrative. His sea pictures have the quality 
of a painting by Whistler.”—Nation and Athenssum. 

“‘ The value of Mr. Filson Young’s narrative, to begin with, is that 
it gives a vivid and complete account of naval life and service u 
war conditions. Mr. Filson Young saw life in the Na 
fresh vision of the volunteer. As a student of naval affairs he knew 
much. When he had donned the uniform he became a keen and 
intelligent observer, the more intelligent because, to do him justice, 
he was content to sit at the fect of men versed in practice. It is 

uite clear that, far from forming his judgments hastiiy, he 
them carefully, and his work has gai from his not having, as he 
states, set pen to paper until two years after the war. It is a won- 
derfully lucid description, sober as usual in phrasing, clear cut 

—Westminster Gazette 
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